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a straight course, but are situat 
LECTURES liquely with respect to the globe, and give 
ON THE a rotatory motion to it downwards and 
outwards, or upwards and outwards, The 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND DISEASES | precise use of these oblique muscles is 
OF THE EYE. not very —— as the recti seem capa- 
ble of performing every sort of movement 
Br MR. LAWRENCE. which the globe k. capable of. They have 
Ophthalmic Infirmary Moorfields. been called musculi cireumagentes, or 
4 fenton amatorii, having been, probably, regard - 
} — ed as muscles of expression, and sup- 
Laecrure IV. posed to be subservient to the class of 
motions which constitute ogling. We find 
On the Appendages of the Eye. tem, — in the eyes — —— 
ich certainly do not make love in that 

Gentlemen, way. 

Tue appendages of the eye consist of| By these muscles the globe is so 
the parts which move it—the muscles of | moved as to direct the visual axis suc- 
the globe; of those which cover exter- | cessively to the various parts of any ob- 

nally and protect it—the eye. vrows, the | ject which we are desirous of surveying. 
eye-lids, and their muscles; of the mu- They can carry the globe into every 
cous membrane which connects the globe direction in which the surrounding bony 
to the eye-lids—the conjunctiva; of the} prominences admit of vision being ex- 
‘organs, which secrete, distribute, and ercised. When a greater degree of mo- 
convey away from the surface of the eye tion is required, we di the optical 
such fluids as lubricate it—the lachrymal | axis to the object by turning the whole 
organs, or aratus, They are some- head. 
times divided into the orbital and facial| The orbit contains several nerves, of 
appendages, the eye-lids and eye-brows which the optic, or nerve of the second 
forming part of what is called the face, pair, is the most considerable. Its mag- 
and the muscles and other parts being con- nitude sufficiently points out the 
tained in the cavity of the orbit. ance of the sense to which it is s * 
Tue globe 55 is moved by six vient. In size it is the second of those 
muscles, four of which are very similar to connected with the basis ot the brain, 
each other, and very simple in their being inferior oaly to the nerve of the 
origin and arrangement, namely, the recti, fifth pair. The optic nerves have this 
or straight muscles; they arise from the singularity, that they con towards 
margin of the foramen opticum at the each other within the cavity of the skull, 
bottom of the orbit, are situated outside, all the others diverging to their respec- 
inside, above, and below, and are insert- tive destinations; they meet together, 
ed by broad tendons into the sclerotic and their respective substances are unit- 
coat; they closely embrace the optic ed into one mass on the anterior surface 
nerve at their origin, surround it more of the sphenoid bone. This kind of ar- 
Joosely in their prog ress, and include the rangement is found in no other instance. 
globe between their tendinous expan- The intermixture of their substances may 
sions, These four recti, or straight mos- account for the intimate sympathy be- 
cles, move the globe in the four directions tween the two eyes, and for various 
of their course, or in the intermediate morbid phenomena. The nerves, having 
direction, when the actions of two are united, separate again, passing each 
combined. 12 through its respective 
There are two oblique muscles, the su: into the orbit, and terminating in the pos- 
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the foramen opticum to the 
globe, another peculiarity is observed ; 
they are closely invested by a sheath of 
dura mater, a prolongation of that fibrous 
membrane, which lines the skull. 

The cavity of the orbit ogntains further 
the nerve of the third pair, is em- 
ployed in supplying thrée the recti 
muscles, one of the oblique, and the le- 
vator palpebræ superioris, besides form- 


In their pro- 
gress from 


ing the lenticular ganglion, from which 


the nerves of the iris proceed; the nerve 
of the fourth pair supplying the trochlearis 
muscle; the ophthalmic branch of the 
fifth, which sends off a few small twigs in 
the orbit, and then leaves the cavity at 
the sopra orbital foramen ; and the nerve 


of the sixth pair, for the external straight | the 


artery, the var rami- 
fications of which supply the globe 
of the and the parts belonging to 
it; and the ophthalmic vein, by which 
the blood is returned from the orbital ar- 
teries into the cavernous sinus of the dura 
mater, through the foramen lacerum or- 
bitale. The orbit also contains the la- 
ch gland. 
e several parts just enumerated are 
connected together by a very copious and 
ticalarly soft adipose substanee, whieh, 
the living subject, is almost fluid, and 
therefore readily accommodates itsel:? to 
the different motions of the eye, and to 
the various changes of ion which may 
eccur in the globe. bony cavity is 
limed by a fibrous membrane, which is a 
direct continuation of the dura mater, 
and technieally called periorbita, bearing 
the same relation to the bone to which 
it is attached as the perieranium does to 
the skull, or the periosteum to other 
bones. The peculiarity of the arrange- 
ment consists in its beipg continuous with 
the dura mater at the men opticum, 
like the fibrous sheath that covers the 
optic nerve. 

The eyebrow is the arched prominence 
which terminates the forehead and over- 
hangs the eye ; it consists partly of bone 
and partly of musealar and other soft 

The bone is the superciliary ridge 
of the os frontis, forming the superior 
arch of the anterior orbital aperture. Im- 
mediately on the sarface of the bone lies 
the corrugator supercitii muscle, which is 
subservient to the motion of the brow. 


fasciculus of muscular fibres. Its action 
consists in throwing the eyebrow and 
forehead into those itudinal folds 
which are exhibited in frowning ; it is, 
in fact, the muscle of frowning; it is 
more important as an instrument of ex- 
pression than in referemee to the physio- 
N of vision ; its indications are rather 

a pathognomic than of a physiological 


kind, and illustrate the state of fee 
or 


passion in the individual. Hence it 
r to the human 22 though 
am not prepared to say that it may 
not be fonnd in those of the simie, or 
monkey tribe, which approach the near- 
est to man. 

Over the corrugator supercilii there is 
a stratum of fibres forming a portion of 
orbicularis palpebrarum; there is, 
further, a portion of adi substance 
covered by integument similar to that of 
the face in general, with the exception 
of the skin having a number of hairs im- 

into it. These hairs are peeuliar 
in their form and arrangement ; they do 
not run lengthwise with respect to the 
brows, but are short, and form a double 
series, of which the inferior are directed 
upwards and outwards, the superior 
downwards and outwards, and the two 
orders meet and form a kind of ridge in 
the middle of the brow. 

The palpebra, or eye-lids, are a thin 
and moveable kind of curtain, closing the 
anterior aperture of the orbit. Anato- 
mically speaking, the boundaries of the 
eye-lids are, the eye-brow above, the 
cheek below, the temple on the outside, 
and the nose on the inside. The palpe- 
bre are in fact the parts incladed between 
these boundaries; when they are a 
proximated toeach other, they complet 
shut up the bony opening of the orbit, 
which is exhibited in the skeleton. As 
the eye-lids are adapted to the front of 
the globe, they are concave on the pos- 
terior surface, and proportionably convex 
on the anterior. ey are made up of 
skin, muscular fibres, cartilage, and mu- 
cots membrane. They are separated 
from each other by a horizontal slit or 
opening, which is closed when they are 
completely approximated, and enlarged 
in various degrees as they are moved 
apart from each other. The separation 
of the lids from each other, in popular 
language is termed opening the eyes. The 
palpebral aperture or slit is said gene- 
rally to be placed horizontally or trans- 
versely ; but it is not strictly so, for the 
outer or temporal part is a little lower 
than the inner or nasal portion. The 
palpebræ are more firmly fixed to the bone 
at the nose than towards the temple. 
Their motions are performed by tw 


306 — 
| 
| 
ing 
muscle. 
It derives its origin trom the nasal pro- 
cess of the os frontis, turns N 
outwards in the direction of the eye- | 
brows, and is lost among the fibres of the | 
; orbicularis palpebrarum and the oecipito 
trontalis; it consists of a considerable 
2 
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; One situated in the cavity of the 
the other on the face. The 


i levater paipebre superioris, 
to the superior rectas, from 
upper part the orbit 
— tendon i 


111 


which are immediately under |i 


im, and arranged ina circular form 


part of the eye-brow, temple and 
When the eye is shut, the levator 
muscle elevates the upper lid, and draws 
In opening the 


the middle of the anterior surface 

he eye, but is sitaated below the 
inferior margin of the cornea; and the 
superior lid, in its closed state, covers 
the whole of the cornea. Soemmerring, 
in the first plate of his work, gives a front 
and side view of the lids as closed in 
sleep, represents the line of junction 


between them as more than one-eighth of} par 


an inch below the inferior margin of the 
cornea, the globe being apparently turned 
a little upwards by the action of the 
rectus superior muscle. The levator 
then, by elevating the upper lid, denudes 
the anterior surface of the globe of the 
eye, but its continued action is necessary 
im order to keep the eye open; the weight 
of the upper lid would carry it down, 
unless there were some cause to counteract 
this tendency. Accordingly, when the 
action of this muscle is saspended, the 
nd drops down of itself in front ot the 
eye. When persons are extremely tired, 
and incapable of continuing voluntary 
exertion, the lids descend over the ante- 
rior surtace of the globe, or,in popular 
lang „the eyes feel heavy. A fortiori 
this effect will be produced, when the 
muscle is paralysed, the power of opening 
the eye is either partially or entirely lost, 
according as the paralysis of the levator 
és partial or complete. Such affections 
ave by no means uncommon; indeed I 


;| dees not the 
shut the lids more quiekly, 


the active exertion of the orbicularis ; 
its sudden and forcible contraction draws 
the lids together when a foreign body 
approaches, or when the organ requires 
shelter from too strong a light. In these 
cases the muscle can contract with great 
force, as we find when we attempt to 
draw the lids apart, in tion fo the 
will of the individual. Even in a child, 
labouring under intolerance of light, we 


—5 action of this muscle not only closes 
eye, but corrugates the whole int 
ments of — 

ts. 
The lids are formed of several different 
textures, which I shall enamerate in their 
order. The external surface is skin, pecu- 
liarly thin and delicate, so that, in fair per- 
sous, we not only see throngh it the 
ramifications of the sabcutaneous 

but can even trace their minate divisions. 
In young persons, this portion of integu- 
ment is perfectly 
vances, it loses its elasticity, and falls 
into wrinkles. When the upper lid is ele- 
vated, a deep fold is observable between 
the lid and the eye -brow ; there is no cor- 
responding fold in the lower lid. Immedi- 
ately under the skin is the stratum of fibres 
composing the orbicularis palpebrarum. 
Next, in the upper lid, is the expanded 
tendon of the levator palpebra saperioris ; 
there is no corresponding part in the 
lower lid. We next come to the 
which gives firmness to the lid, exte 
and supporting the softer textures; it 
a thin and flexible, yet firm and elastic 
cartilage, or rather fibro- cartilage, 
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is 80 the ject of paralytic 
afleetion independently of all others. 
| May net this arise from the constant duty } 
required from it, and consequent exhaus- 
tion of its power? ‘The explanation of the : 
| phenomenon must be sought ter in some 
eadth of the upper lid. eanse affecting the muscle, and not the 
is the erbicularis palpebra- nervous trunk, since the other museles I 
— the This| ‘The’ orbicela 
the nose. This} The orbicularis palpebrarum is the 
HE i= placed in the frent of the ex- antagonist of the levater; the contrac- 
cavauion which lodges the lachrymal sac. tion of its circular fibres, according to 
The fibres degree, will either dimiuvish the di- 
the sk |}mensions of the palpebral aperture, or ; 
round erna, cover * sur-|completely approximate the lids. When 
_face of these, reaching to the ciliary) the levator is relaxed, the gradual de- : 
margin, and extending over the adjoining | scent of the upper tid, by its own weight, : 
will slowly close the eye; and this may 
| be exemplified by elevating the lid when 1 
jthe muscle is paralysed. Generally, 
however, this passive kind of closure 
eye, the two lids are not equaily moved ; we want to 
there is no descent of the interior, but and we emp 
separation is accomplished by motion of | 
the superior lid, the inferior remaining | 
nearly at rest. The two palpebre con- 
tribute very unequally to cover the globe | 
of the eye, the superior being by much F 
the largest or deepest ; the line of junc-| 
tion between the two lids dees not run ‘ 
can hardty overcome the violent and spas- 
modic contraction of the orbicwlaris. 
} 
4 


which the skin, muscular fibres, and mu- 
‘cous membrane, be said to be stretch- 
ed. It can bend, and change its figure, 
recovering itself again by its elasticity. 
These cartilages are called tarsi, the su- 
perior and inferior. They are convex on 
the external surface, and concave on the 
inside ; they have a thick margin corre- 
sponding to the ciliary edges of the lid, 
and a thinner turned towards the rim of 
the orbit. If we evert the upper or lower 
lid, these fibro-cartilages are easily 
bronght into view. The superior is deeper 
than the inferior, in correspondence to 
the difference between the lids ; the pro- 
portions, in this respect, are about as three 
to one. The inferior tarsus, like its eye- 
lid, is nearly of equal breadth throughout; 
the superior also corresponds in form to 
its lid, being broadest in the middie, and 
narrower towards the two extremities. 
The orbital edges of the tarsi are connect- 
ed by fibrous expansions to the front of 
the orbit. These, which are sometimes 
called. the broad ligaments of the tarsi, 
are firm distinct fibrous layers near the 
bone, with the periotten- of which they 
are continuous, becoming looser and thin- 
ner towards the cartilage. The ligament 
is strongest and most firmly attached to 
the tarsi on the temporal side of the or- 
bits, where ion is most needed. 
Next to the tarsus is an arrangement of 
glands, disposed in parallel longitudinal 
clusters, called the Meibomian glands. 
If you look at the inner surface of the up- 
per or lower lid in the living subject, you 
will immediately discover these rows or 
clusters of glands, which are visible 
through the thin mucous membrane, and 
conspicuous by their whitish colour. If 
you examine them with a magnifying 
glass, you will find that each row consists 
of a congeries of very minute roundish 
bodies; these are, no doubt, so many 
glands, each of which pours out its secre- 
tion into an excretory tube, running along 
the centre of the cluster, and terminating 
by an open orifice on the ciliary margin of 
the lid. This series of openings, which, 
although minute, are distinctly visible in 
the living eye, corresponding in number 
to that of the glandular rows, are called 
the ciliary ducts. These are two engrav- 
ings, taken from the work of Soemmerring, 
(they were exhibited to the class,) in 
which these minute structures are repre- 
sented, of the natural size, and magnified, 
with great accuracy and fidelity. The 
whole number of the Meibomian glands, 
rom their extreme minuteness, is very 
considerable. There are between thirt 
and forty rows of glands in the upper lid, 
but not quite so many in the lower: these 
Clusters too are much shorter in the lat- 
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ter than in the former, in consequence of 
the different size of the two lids, ‘Ihe 
unctuons or sebaceons substance which 
they secrete anoints the lids, and pre- 
vents them from sticking together ; after 
death it congeals into a sold form, and 
may be expressed from the orifices of the 
ciliary duets, like minute white threads. 
Next to this arrangement of glands is the 
mucous membrane, or production of con- 
junctiva, which gives a smooth and 
lished surface to the interior of the 
and facilitates the relative motions of the 
eye and of the lids. , 

The eyelids, although made up of so 
many distinct structures, are by no means 
impervious to light. One obvious use 
of them is to gnard the eye from the access 
of light during sleep; however, so much 
light passes through them that we can rea- 
dily distinguish, in the day time, whether 
the light of a window fall on the face or 
be intercepted, although the lids may be 
closed; and persons, who usually sleep 
with their window and bed curtains 
drawn, adopt the expedient of leaving 
them open when they wish to rise early, 
generally finding the unusual impulse of 
light on the organs of vision sufficient to 
awaken them. 

The several textures, or strata com- 
posing the lid, are connected together by a 
cellular tissue, which contains no fat; the 
eyes would be permanently closed if the 
lids were liable, like other parts of the 
body, to deposition of adipose substance ; 
on the other hand, the cellular texture of 
the lids is easily filled with serous effu- 
sion, which, in erysipelatous and other 
inflammation, often closes them tor many 
days. 

ou should attend closely to the ciliary 

margins of the lids, and make yourselves 
well acquainied with their form, struc- 
ture, and appearances. Here the com- 
mon integument and the mucous mem- 
brane of the eye are continuous. The 
very edge of the lid is formed by a kind 
of covering intermediate between the 
two structures; it is not exactly a mu- 
cous membraue, like that which lines the 
palpebre, nor integument like the com- 
mon skin; it is red, thin, yet compact 
and dense, and adheres closely to the 
cartilage. The ciliary margin is the 
thickest part of the lid; it isa flat sur- 
face coming into contact with that of the 
other lid when the eye is closed, vet the 
inner edge, or that tarned toward. the 
globe, is said to be a little sloped, so that 
a small channel is formed, in the closed 
state, between the palpebre and the globe, 
for the passage of the tears. 

At the outer edge of the ciliary margin 
are a number of pores in the integument, 
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in_which the cilia are implanted: The 
hairs which form the cilia, like those 
the supercilia, are peculiar in their form 
and arrangement; each hair arises from 
a bub, like the hairs in other parts of 
the b dy ; itis slender at the origin, in- 
creases gradually in thickness, and then 
tapers off to a fime point; they are all 
curved, the concavity of the superior 
cilia being directed downwards, and that 
of the inferior upwards, so that they cross 
when the lids are closed. The superior 
are stronger and longer than the inferior; 
the middle are the largest and strongest, 
and they diminish gradually in length and 
strength towards the angles of the eye. 
Just behind the eye-lashes you will see 
the apertures of the ciliary ducts. Where 
the series of ciliary ducts ends towards 
the nose, and at the very inner or nasal 
extremity of the tarsus, there is a slightly 
prominent kind of papilla, of whitish 
our, with a round aperture in the 
centre, called the punctum lachrymale. 
The lids, though separated by a trans- 
verse slit, are united towards the temple 
nose, and the points of junction 
are termed the angles, or canthi of the 
eye—the internal and external, or the 
greater and smaller. The internal, or 
greater angle, is rather rounded ; the ex- 
ternal, or smaller, is acute. By the ten- 
don of the orbicularis, the internal angle 
is closely fixed to the side of the nose ; 
the external is more loosely attached to 
the orbit by the broad ligament of the tarsi. 
The size of the palpebral aperture is 
different in different individuals; in some 
rsons a greater portion of the globe is 
abitnally exposed than in others, and 
hence persons are popularly said to have 
large or small eyes, for I believe the 
size of the globe varies but little. The 
— or gga of the eyelids, as now de- 
seri enables them to execute their 
various usefal parposes, of protecting the 
eye from violence and accident, of shield- 
it da sleep, of shutting out the 
t when it is too powerful, or when 
disease renders it offensive ; of keeping 
the cornea smooth, moist, and free from 
— 
fluids over the organ. The cartilage 
gives to the lid its uniform smooth surface; 
the Meibomian secretion anoints their 
edges, and prevents them from adhering 
during sleep, or occasional contact; their 
rapid motton in winking, with the con- 
current approximation of the eyelashes, 
shuts out extraneous substances and pre- 
serves the cornea constantly clear for the 
transmission of light, whilst the polished 
— surface glides small- 
est friction over the equally poli globe. 
denotes 


The name of conjunctiva 


30 
it joins or unites the globe to the lids; it 


is sometimes called adnata, from its grow- 
ing or adhering to the surtace of the, eye. 
Indeed it adheres so closely to the front 
of the organ, that it ought, strictly 
speaking, to be enumerated among the 
tunics belonging to the globe. The live 
of the cilia, in each lid, may be considered 
the boundary between the skin and the 
mucous membrane, the point of union of 
the two structures. The conjunctive 
then, is perforated at the ciliary margin 
of the upper lid, by the ciliary ducts; 
it lines the posterior or inner surface of 
that lid, extending a little way above the 
upper or orbital edge of the tarsus; 
from the lid it turns over the globe, 
covering two-thirds of the eye, viz. the 
anterior portion of the selerotica, and 
the cornea ; it is 1eflected from the infe- 
tior portion of the globe to the posterior 
surface of the under lid, which it lines ; 
reaching the ciliary margin of the lower 
lid, it is perforated by the ciliary ducts, 
and again becomes continuous with the 
skin. 

Thus this membrane is reflected from 
the palpebræ to the whole circumference 
of the globe, forming a circular fold; 
which, at the point of reflexion, corre- 
ponds to the fat of the orbit. This angle 
vt reflexion is the boundary between the 
external surface and the orbital contents ; 
it opposes the passage of an instrument, 
or any extraneous substance. It is a 
loose fold, and most loosely connected to 
the surrounding parts, yielding to the 
motions of the globe with perfect facility, 
dra wn smoothly over the convexity of 
the sclerotic, when the eye is moved in a 
contrary direction, and forming two or 
three loose folds on the opposite side, or 
that towards which the eye is turned. 

The conjunctiva is not only connected 
with, but constitutes part of the external 
surface of the body; it is actually ex- 
posed to the air when the palpebręe are 
open, though it is shut up 
when they are closed. It ie mucons 
membrane, having a polisheu surface, 
from which a mucous exhalation takes 
place, and a cellular surface adhering to 
the parts which it covers. It is one un- 
interrupted membrane; it differs, how- 
ever, in structure and appearance in its 
different Hence anatomists have 
designated that portion which lines the 
lids as the conjunctiva palpebralis ; and 
that which covers the eye as the conjune- 
tiva oculi ; the latter part has been ſurthe - 
subdivided into the conjunctiva corner, 
and the conjunctiva sclerotic. All these, 
however, agree in the circumstance o“ 


a smooth — polished verface, 
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The conjunctiva palpebratis is a thin 
vascular membrane, of reddish colour 
from numerous visible vascular ramifi- 
cations, and semi-transparent, so — 

see throngh it the cartilage, a 
the — vows of Meibomian 
consolidated to the ciliary margin of 

and it adheres clesely, but 

ly, to the rest of the cartilage. 
conjunctiva scleroticz is of a white 
thick and palpy in its texture, 
conjunction with the dead white 

ving to this part of the e 
tin 
0 of the eye. 
remarkable for the almost cote 


— — blood; 
on not see more 
red vessels i 


* 
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t is 
connected to the parts on which it lies by 
a loose cellular texture, which easily falls 


3 
7 


Just - 
that one doubts, at first, whether it really 


is a part of the same structure. No vas- 
eular ramifications are visible in it, and 


In the first place, the anterior surface of 
the cornea possesses the same acute sen- 
sibility as the rest of the conj a. In 
fact the sensibility is greater in this than 
the eye, while the 

nsensible. 


acter with the conjunctiva, that the 
boundary sometimes can hardly be per- 
eeived. In certain animals a strong proot 
is afforded that the front of the cornea is 
formed 


eye 

copions secretion, of different character 
from the mucous conjunctival exhalation, 
which, not being conveyed away fast 
enough by the mary excretory appa- 
rates, is poured over the lid, taking the 
name of tears, This fluid is seereted 
the lachrymal gland, which is 4 

gland of conglomerate texture, seated in 
the orbit, within the external angular pro- 
eess of the frontal bone. Its excretory 
ducts open on the surface of the conjuoc- 
tiva, above the external angle of the eye; 
there are about seven dncts, which are 
searcely to be seen in the human eye, ex- 
cept under favonrable circumstances. In 
the eye of the horse or ballock they are 
of suiieient magnitude to admit a smalf 
probe. The secretion of the achrymal 
gland is a watery finid, containing a con- 
siderable saline impregnation, hence salt- 
ish or brackish to the taste, and, when 
copionsly poured out, it produces a tem- 
porary irritation and ess. The se- 
cretion of the lachry mal gland is excited 
by the direct irritation of fi bodie . 
partieularly those of acrid properties; by 
that of inflammation, 
and by particular mental emotion. The 
fluid which meistens the eye, whether 
conjunctival or lachrymal, is absorbed 

an excretory tas, and conve 
into the nose. e puneta lachrymalia 
already described, are the external com- 
mencements of two small tubes, which go 
towards the internal angle of the eye, 
and there terminate in the lachry mal sac. 
These tubes are ealled the lacli ymal ca- 


oval, is seated in the bony excavation on 
the inner side of the anterior orbital aper- 
is 


slo — 
| 
0 and permi globe 
eye to be moved iu all directions. These 
folds become the seat of serous effasion | 
in certain inflammatory affections of the 
eye. 
The conjunctiva cornee differs re- 
markably from both portions of the 
it is so closely connected te the corneal | 
snbstance, that you cannot separate it by 
dissection im the recent eye; we are 
satisied, however, that the cornea is 
covered by a continuation of conjunctiva. 
| nals, or ducts; they converge, the snpe- 
| rior — inwards and downwards, 
and the inferior inwards and upwards ; 
they are about a quarter of an inch in 
length, and open at one and the same 
es produced by disease are often point into the lachrymal sac. This bag, 
continued from the conjunctiva sclerotica | about the size of a small horse bean, and 
to the cornea. The prolongation of red 
vessels, and thickening of texture redace 
the cornea to such an identity of char- 
inferior, slightly contracted, ferms a tube 
half an inch tong, and larger than a crow 
quill, — whieh de- 
cends imto nose. lachrymal 
closely adheses to the bony prem 4 
lising. In the serpent tribe, which an-| which lodges it, being covered, on its an- 
nnally shed their epidermis, the front of | terior or exposed surface, by a firm fibrous 
the cornea comes off with the rest of the leyer attached te the edges of the bony 
exterval surface of the body, Iu the groove. This anterior surface is further 
eel the anterior surface of the cornea is covered by the fibres of the orbicularis 
often drawn off, when it is skinned. Af and the skin; the tenden of the former 
subterrancous animal (semni, slepez, mus crosses it transversely a little above its 
; typhius, Lin.}, whose habits and manners middie, so that one-third of the bag is 
are analogous to those of the mole, has|above, and two-thirds below the line ot 
; 22 covered with hairy integument|the tendon. The lachrymal canals open 
common skin of the body. behind this tendon, on the outet or 
| 


enclosed in a bony canal, and 
opens in the inferior meatus natrium, on 
the outer side of the inferior turbinated 
bone, which must be cut away in the dead 
body to expese the aperture; the latter 


crypte. The lachrymal canals, aud 
the puncta lachrymalia, are lined by a 
and more membrane 
continuous with the conjunctiva. Thus 
these lachrymal passages establish a con- 
i ity of surface between 


much increased by any of the exciting 
causes which I have mentioned, the fluid 
is poured out faster than it can be ab- 
amen and it flows over 


preparations, 1 


of glandular substances, similar in struc- 
tare tothe Meibomian glands, Between 
the éatuncela lachrymalis and the globe 
of the eye, is a small fold of conjunctiva, 
called the semilunar fold, which appears 
to be a rndiment or imperfect exhibition 


t is a cougeries 


of that structure which in quadrupeds 
constitutes what has been termed a third 
eye-lid, and which is situated vertically 
between the upper and lower lid. 


ON SOME 
PRACTICAL POINTS OF SURGERY, 
DELIVERED Yo 
| Students of the lute Borough Dispensary , 
By MR, ALCOCK. 


Lecrore IV. 
On the occasional ill consequences of Vene+ 
section, 


— 
Previously to entering upon the details 
of the occasional results of venesection, 
it may be well to recapitnlate som 
points of the past Lecture. I alluded to 
the imperfection of our knowledge on the 
subject of inflammation, and the means 
by which that knowledge may be extend- 
ed, namely, by reading, observation, and 
experimental research. The effects ot 
loss of blood, whether accidental or re- 
medial, whether general or local, were 
considered. The necessity of a strict 
knowledge of the surgical anatomy of the 
bend of the arm the difficulties occasion- 
ally experienced—the requisites when 
complete, and the simplification of the 
means in cases of emergency—the pre- 
cautions and steps of the operation were 
particularized. 

Mr. Benjamin Bell has illustrated the 


of surgery, in the following terms :— 

“ Bloodletting, whether we consider it 
as to its influence on the s „ or with 
respect to the nicety with which it 
to be performed, is perhaps one of 
most important operations in surgery. 
From being so frequently practised, and 
every pretender to knowledge in the 
healing art being able to perform it, th 
been induced to conside t as 
trivial with respect to its execution ; but 
every practitioner of character will ac- 
knowledge, that in order to 8 
property, the greatest nicety, steadiness, 
and exactness, are required. Every other 
operation in sur I have frequently 
seen well performed; bat I have seldom 
seen ting with the lancet cor- 
rectly done. When properly performed, 
it is a neat operation; but when not 
done with exactness, it is the very re- 
verse.“ 


The difficulties experienced 
have been already noticed; the defects, 


some of which not unfrequently frustrate 
ihne intention for which the operation is per- 


{ 


importance of bloodletting, in his system 


dÄiöꝛ 
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tion with the nasal dect is the ioferior f 
extremity of the sac, a slight constriction LECTURES 
marking the distinction between the bag I 
and duct. The latter passes from above ( 
obliquely downwards, and a little back- | 
is thea seen as an oblique slit. f 
The lachrymal sac and the nasal duct — " 
are lined by a thick pulpy mucous mem- ** 
brane, resembling in its structute the J 
Schneideriau membrane of the nose, and F. 
containing, like that, numerous small mu- | 
the eye and nose. The fluid taken up by 
the puacta lachrymalia is conveyed into 
the sac, and it then descends into the 
nose. We do not exactly understand the 9 
mode in which the circular orifices of the 
lachrymal cavals suck up the fluid, A 
small space is seen in the inner angle of 
the eye, between the two lids, towards 4 
which the tears flow, and at which wie + 
small triangular caual formed between N 
the closed jids terminates ; this is called 
lacus lechrymarum, and the prominent 
papilla, ia which the puncta lachrymalia } 
are perforated, are turned towards this | 
7 When the secretion of tears is 
surface of the cheeks. 
In the internal angle of 
the pancta lachrymalia, is a pow 
ment body of a reddish colour, called the | 
carunoula lachrymalis ; this part you will 
observe better by looking at it in the liv- 
ming it in the col- 
ate which it eä 
q 
| 
* 


clear, the hand is generally obedient 
the will ;—5th. want of care, provided 


gener: 
letting. Hence the loss of time, by the 
use of inefficient means, sometimes allows 
disease to proceed to a fatal termination, 
when the malady might have been cut 
short by efficient treatment. Mr. Alcock 
mentioned instances in which the repu- 
tation of medical men had suffered by un- 
successfal attempts to open a vein, whilst 
others had superseded them by observ- 
ing the cause of the failure, and doin, 
that with certainty at once which 
been previously and repeatedly attempt- 
ed in vain; and others in which the sup- 
posed impracticability of the ration, 
after failare, had given way to trivial sub- 
stitutes, till the disease had become irre- 
mediable. This Mr. A. stated he had 
frequently had occasion to observe in the 
diseases of children, such as croup, inflam- 
mation ot the larynx, &c. 

The adaptation of any remedy requires 
discrimination and sound jadgment, and 
the abuse of general bloodletting, when 
local abstraction would suffice, is to be 
guarded against as carefully as the error 
above noticed. i 

The accidents and ill consequences 
resulting from bleeding are generally 
slight, but sometimes have proved fatal ; 
—not in a solitary instance or two, but 
unfortunately on many occasions. It is 
in surgery as in common lite, important 
effects are trivial 
causes; and Franklin’s illustration of 
the loss of the rider from a trifling be- 
ginning, if homety, is as likely to be re- 
membered as any I can offer you. 


For want of a nail the shoe was 
lost,“ &e. 

The causes of accidents and ill con- 
sequences may be referred to, — Ist. 
pecoliar habit or state of health of the 
patient ;—2nd. mismanagement on the 
— of the patient; sometimes, however, 
t is mismanagement 


system, and cease to form their fune- 
tions if that influence — this 


has hap that from this state of ap- 
parent death the unfortunate patient has 
not revived. One instance of this kind, 
which came to my knowledge many years 
ago, led me to observe whether the more be- 
neficial effects usually observed in the 
treatment of acate disease when bleeding 
had produced fainting than when that 
effect had not been induced, might not be 
obtained without carrying the depletion to 
that extent which should, in any 41 
endanger the patient’s saiety; and I 

been long convinced that, particularly in 
those acute inflammations of parts es- 
sential to life, and which, when uncon- 
trolled by art, speedily run : fatal course, 


to be feared the 
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| formed, are, Ist. The too tight, may appertain to the operator; — rd: 
or the reverse; too] the want — know-— 
small or too large; 3d. The valvular | ledge of the parts to be operated upon; 
form of the aperture; 4th. The turning of |—4th. want of skill, and this more fre- 
the hand and fore-arm. quently arises from the deficiency of 
It may seem superfinous to point out | *ccurate knowledge than from other 
the edventag, nay, the necessity of being 4 
able to with neatness and certainty, he 
CI requisite knowledge and skill have been 
ment to be able to point out the appro- attained? and, lastly, though for the 
ptiate remedy for a dangerous disease, if 2 of the profession, I ew a — 
that remedy be not carried into effect, valine tne —ů—— — 
and in the inflammation of a vital organ, known, that the ww 10 ohn soared 
it is not by any ordinary local bloodlet- 2 — y owing to intoxic — ade 
ting that the disease 1 subdued with accidents which may arise 
: ing are more numerous than may 
generally supposed. One of the most 
requent is the occurrence of syncope or 
ainting. Often this does not depend 
pen the physical by 
pon the 
he loss of toed. The brain, ~~ the 
ther of the „depends the 
ue pr fanctions upon 
n adequate supply of arterial blood, 
ithout which these fanctions immedi- 
tely cease ; again, the organs of eireu- 
tion and of ae — depend upon 
he influence of the brain and nervous 
Iso happens to the muscles which give 
otion to the body; hence, if a quantity 
f blood be lost or abstracted — . 
r speedily that the vessels cannot 
hemselves to the diminished quantity 
irculating within them, the blood is no 
nger propelled in sufficient quantity to 
pport the energy of the brain, and loss 
f power, of sensation and of conscious- 
ess are the immediate result: every one 
nows that a person in a fainting fit is 
ke one apparantly dead. Sometimes 
is condition is merely momentary, and 
immediately succeeded by the return of 
nsciousness and power; at other times it 
ntinues so as to cause alarm for the pa- 
ent's safety, and I need not tell you, it 
| 


ILL ‘CONSEQUENCES OF VENESECTION. in 


N the mod e of abstracting the) Anecuriem, arising from wounding the 

to existing circumstances of artery in bleeding, is a more dangerous 
the case, a much less lose ot blood will accident. I have before stated my opinion 
suffice than is otten resorted to, by which a that it may be certainly avoided by ade- 
correspondent saving of the strength and | quate knowledge of the parts, and skill 
vital powers of the patient is effected. and precaution in the operator. I have 
Those medicines which act particularly | seen several instances, but none occur- 
in diminishing the powers ot the circn- | ring in competent hands; and, when to 
lating ons employed after a first this circumstance is added that in the 
efficient bleeding, may very generally | extensive practice of a public institation 
supersede the necessity of repeated ab-| during a series of years, by the simple 
\ precautions demonstrated in deseribing 
the steps of the operation, maniacs, 
children, and others, who could not be 
influenced by reasoning or entreaty to 
keep the arm steady, have been bled, 
and such cases have not been rare, yet 
no wound of the artery has occurred: if, 
therefore, under these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances it may be certainly avoided, 
what should cause the danger under the 
more favourable condition — 2 
patient, capable of compre a 
anxious to follow the directions of the 
operator? 

Aneurism may be diffuse or varicose. 
In the former the blood is driven a 
the surrounding parts; in the latter 
escapes into the vein, but this is a com- 
paratively rare occurrence. When the 
artery is wounded in bleeding, the blood 
flows in jets, and of a more florid colour 
than that issuing from the vein. It is 
impetuous, and restrained with difficulty ; 
pressure below the orifice does not pre- 
vent the stream; but compression upon 
the artery above the orifice stops it. If, 
by pressure upon the orifice, the blood 
is prevented flowing outwardly, it is 
driven into the surrounding parts, and 
produces a swelling more or less ex- 


are invaluable aids, when general bleed- 
ing has preceded, yet, being more slow 
in producing their effects, it would not in 
the more severe cases be safe to trust to 
them alone in the first instance. 

A gentleman who enjoys in a high de- 

the confidence of his professional 
thren lately informed me that a rela- 
tion of his, a surgeon in the country, had 
bied a lady, who fainted and died upon 
My informant, with that can- 
dour which becomes the members of a 
liberal profession, observed, he did not 
know that any blame was deserved ; but 
the accident proved very detrimental 
to the practice of the ope- 
rator. 

What should be our treatment when 
fainting continues so long as to indicate 
danger to the patient? In slighter cases, 
the placing the body horizontally, and the 
application of stimuli to the nostrils, face, 
Kc. will suffice ; but unless the patient 
speedily revive, the most approved means 
tor restoring suspended animation must 
be immediately carried into effect, taking 
care that the head and upper part of the 
body be not too much elevated. The 


securing by ligature artery. 
Other results, likely to occur under 
surgical care, are repeated hemorrhage 
from the wound, and inflammation some- 
ion. The 

ortunate patient, when in — 
hands, has bled to death. Sir A. isle 
related a case which came under his own 
ebservation:—a country blacksmith had 
bled a patient and opened the artery, but 
did not succeed in stopping the of 
blood ; surgical assistance was sent for, 
butere it arrived the patient bad expired. 
On questioning the operator as to the 
circumstances, he said that de had bled 
him in the thumping vein,” and could not 
stop the blood. This was a case of high 
-| division of the humeral artery, and the 

— 
Suppose the artery actually wounded 


— 


i 
; 
tensive—this increasing, at length re- 
quires the performance of the operation for 1 
usual means for restoring suspended ani- anearism, which consists in exposing and 1 
mation admit of much simplification ; 
this will come under consideration in 
eechymesia, or diffusion 
or 0 
blood under the skin, is one of the slighte 
accidents from bleeding, though to th 
youne operator, who has not been taugl. 
w to avoid its occurrence, it may appea 
alarming, The cause may be either a j 
oblique or valvular opening in the firs 
instance, or the skin may be moved so a ö 
to cover the opening of the vein, by th 
preys © the fore-arm and hand, as i 
often by patients, when not cau 
tioned to avoid it. When this is per 
ceived, let the —ͤ— in the skin 
made to correspond with that of the vein 
and the farther progress will be prevented 
The blood is generally absorbed within 
week or a fortnight, aud this result ma ö 
be expedited by evaporating lotions. 
| 


the humeral artery was wounded. 
ing in recollection an unfortunate 


obvious | wounded humeral artery, 


competent to that which really 


of the metropolitan 

nated fatally by ary hemorrhage 

from the artery after a ligature had been 

termined to a as 

accident by tying the artery both above 

below the wound. On exposing the 


high degree of skill and self-possession? | rh 


These qualifications are not very likely to 
characterise any one to whom sach an 
accident, as to wound an artery in bleed- 
ing, might be probable occurrence. 
Shonld such an accident occur, the safest 
plan hoth for the patient and the unfor- 
tunate operator would be, not to attempt 
to stop the bleeding by the inefficient a 
plication of cloths or co es, nor 
bandages, which ht mask the 
danger, but, if long continued, might en- 
danger the strangulation and subsequent 
mortification of the limb ; bat simply to 
place the tip of his finger or thumb upon 
the orifice, and make there sufficient pres~ 
sure, by which he may, without further 
injary to the patient, prevent the hamor- 
rhage till adequate surgical assistance be 
procured 


Some surgeons still entertain fears lest 
mortification should take place by the im- 
mediate ligature of the artery, before the 
inoseulating branches have time to en- 

I do not these fears, 

„ were it my own arm, would sabmit 

to have the artery tied, when the surrownd- 
ing parts were in a natural state, rather 
than when likely to — into anhealthy 
suppuration from the con- 


tact of extravasated blood. So far from without any 


rise hemorrhage 
to give to 
the retrograde passage of the blood, 
the artery have only been secured by a 
ligature above the wound. Several years 
ago I was called to a patient who had 
received a woand at the bend of the arm, 
and who was stated to be bleeding to 
death. An assistant arrived before me, 

the 


ve 
more likely 


situation of the wound, und the 


the ulnar had been 

ligatare on the trunk of the humeral.— 
The cabse of the hemorrhage and course 
of the blood being thus ascertained, the 
treatment ed little difficulty; the 
principles to be fulfilled were obviously 
to prevent the retrograde course of th. 

blood in the upper part of the radial ar 

tery, above the point where the recurten · 
branches entered, and at the same time 
to avoid any com ion of the litab 
generally w should endanger the “ 

calation in the inosculating branches 
these were effected simply by applying 
graduated compress 80 as to act upon th. 
radial artery at its upper part, whilst, by 
thus concentrating the pressure upon the 
point on which it was designed to act, 
the general pressure around the limb was 
so slight as not in any degree to obstract 
the circelation. There was no recurrence 
of and the patient recovered 
untoward symptom. 


Errata in Mr. Alcocz's Third Lecture. 


Page 278, line 8 from the bottom, Ist 
colunen, for detect,” read direct A 
Page 280, line 29 from the bottom, 
column, for or,” read nor, 


blood which took place on 
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/ im bloodletting, what should be the treat- ) fi it was probable that the trunk of 
: meut? The securing of the wounded . Bear- 
tery by ligature without delay, as in any case of 
ther accidental wound, is the in ene 
treatment, by which the wore , 
and painful consequences way be pre- 
vented. Another question occurs, should 
the person, by whose want of skili or 
attention the accident has taken place 
be suffered to attempt the more dunger- 
ous and intricate operation of laying bare 
and securing the artery, which he had vessel I found that the ulnar artery 
not the knowledge and skill to avoid? II been severed from the trunk of the hu- 
should not like to trust my arm to such | meral at the very point from which it was 
an operator; for if every greater contain | given off; I therefore tied the hameral 
the less, how can the person who has failed eee 
in the more simple operation — — mouth of the ulnar artery; notwithstand- 
calls for a ing this precaution secondary hemor- 
lage occurred, but, certain that both the 
humeral and ulnar artefies were securely 
tied, it was an obvious induction that 
culating branches so freely, as to pass 
— — through the radial artery, and 
by d r that vessel, and passing 
| through the side of the artery from whi 
ving fears of the want of support by 
f arrival, by pressing with his finger upon * 
the ‘point from whith the 
| 


DR. M. GOOD ON INSTINCT. 


REVIEW. 


Da. Mason Goop on Instinct.— London 
Medical and Physical Journal Novem- 

ber, 1825. 
Dr. Mason Good belongs to a class of 
scholars whose knowledge bears no pro- 
portion to their erudition. He is much 
more conversant with words than with 
things; he has read much, but thought 
Uittle ; bis appetite for research is not se- 
couded by a corresponding capacity of 
digestion, and though he is capable of 
coliecting abundant materials for the 
elucidation of a great variety of subjects, 
he wapts the faculty of rendering them 
available to the purposes of illustration. 
We have s painful recollection of two 
‘enermons quartos, which be put forth 
some years ago under the title of a Trans- 
lation of Lucretius, accompanied with a 
heterogeneous mass of commentary, 
which, like the notes of a Dutch scholiast 
upon a classic, was heaped upon the text 
and version with tasteless and undiscrimi- 
nating profusion. The dulness of the Doc- 
tor’s prose was not relieved by the spirit of 
his poetry, for is version never rose above 
mediocrity, and it is altogether inferior to 
that of his competitor Dr. Busby, who will 
be less known, we fear, to posterity, as 
the translator of the Roman poet and 
philosopher than as the author of a cele- 
brated Rejected Address. Even the text 
of Lucretius, which served to eke oat the 
Doctor's quartos, farnished a proof of his 
utter want of judgment and discrimina- 
tion in a matter which might have been 
irited and 


highly poetical passages in in Dr. B 
translation of retius ; but — 
aware that this will never be credited by 


13 who remember nothing of the 
or but his immortal couplet, 
When energizing obj we parsne, 
What are the prodigies they cannot do! 


* There are really some 
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supposed to come more immediately 
within the sphere of his literary attain- 
ments; for he took it from Gilbert 
Wakeficld’s edition, which is not merely 
the worst edition of Lacretias he could 
have selected, but which, as an instance of 
the extent to which the text of an author 
may be disfigured by absurd and auda- 
ciows emendatory criticism, is perhaps 
the worst edition of a classic that has 
ever been published. 

With the impressions left on our minds 
by Dr. Mason Good’s Commentaries on 
Lacretins, we confess that we expected 
little from an article on instinct, which 
bears his name, in the last number of the 
London Medical and Physical Journal, 
and we have suffered little disappoint- 
ment, therefore, from a perusal of it. 
This article, however, has been put for- 
ward with no small degree of pretension, 
and as it might be supposed that some- 
thing had been contributed to the illns- 
tration of this subject by the industry, if 
not by the talents of the writer, we shall 
devote somewhat more of our space to 
an examination of it than its iutrinsic 
merits would entitie it to occupy. 

Dr. Good sets out with stating, that 
there are certain actions occasionally to 
be met with among mankind, but more 
frequently and more strikingly among 
other animals, which indicate the em- 
ployment of definite means to obtain a de- 
finite end, without the intervention of that 
train of thought which constitutes reason, 
and which have thence been ascribed to 
a distinct principle, distinguished by the 
name of instinct. Of the nature of this 
principle we of course know no more thau 
we know of the nature of gravitation, or 
of the nature of matter or mind; and 
Dr. Good tells us, therefore, that it is 
his intention in this essay to tread in the 
same path as Sir Isaac Newton, and to 
point out nothing more than the nature 
of the actions which are ascribed to the 


principle of instinet, and the laws by 
which those actions are regulated, in the 
same manner as the great philosopher, 
whose example he endeavours: to follow, 
established the doctrine of gravitation by 
observing and expounding its laws and 
operations. 

It might here be objected that, strictly 
speaking, we can no more point out the 
nature of any action than we can explain 
the nature of the principle to which the 
action may be ascribed. Dr. Good's 
meaning, however, obviously is, though 
it is not very clearly or philosophically 
expressed, that it is his intention to point 
out the visible phenomena which are 
ascribed to the principle of instinct, and 
to explain, as far as may be, the laws by 
which those phenomena are regulated. 
With respect to the latter part of this 
design, Dr. Good speaks, indeed, with 
some degree of humility, but it is suffi- 
ciently obvious, that he imagines this 


essay to be no light achievement—no in- 
considerable step towards the elucida- 
tion of a subject which he represents as 
involved, up to the present day, in great 


perplexity and confusion. Let us see 
how far the execution of Dr. Good's 
essay corresponds with its design, and 
whether his readers are bound to parti- 
eipate in the satisfaction with which he 
evidently contemplates the result of his 
researches. 

Before entering into the proposed sub- 
ject of inquiry, Dr. Good deems it expe- 
dient to advert to the fact, “as a start- 
ing post,” that the visible or external 
world consists of bodies of two very diffe- 
rent kinds; to wit, inanimate and living 
bodies. Dr. Good mast forgive us for 
declaring that our minds misgave us a 
little at the mention of a “ starting post,” 
We have suffered too much of his com- 
pany on a former occasion not to feel some 
degree of alarm when we found him em- 
barking upon first principles, and we can 


DR. MASON GOOD> 


assure him that we felt exceedingly grate- 
ful on finding only two or three pages de- 
voted to the consideration of the diffe- 
rence between inorganic and organized 
matter, before he is fairly started. The 
following experiments are given as exam- 
ples, illustrating the laws of instinct in 
the vegetable world. 


“In order that the seeds of plants 
should produce and perfect their respec- 
tive kinds, it is necessary that their shoots 
should rise to the surface of the earth, to 
enjoy the benefit of light and air. Now, 
in whatever direction the eye of a seed, 
from which germination first radiates, is 
placed, these shoots ascend equally to 
the surface, either in curved or — 


Hunter sowed a quantity of peas and 
beans, with their eyes placed in different 
directions, in a tub, which he afterwards 
inverted, so that the bottom was turned 
uppermost, while the mould was prevent- 
ed from falling out by a fine net; and, in 
order that the under surface might 

a superior stimalus of a and heat te 
the upper, he placed looking-glasses 
around the mouth of the tub, in such a 
way that a much stronger light was re- 
flected upon the inverted mould than that 
of the directrays of the sun; while, at the 
same time, he covered the bottom of the 
tub with straw and mats, to prevent the 
mould, in this direction, from being at- 
fected by solar influence. Yet the same 
instinctive law of ascent still prevailed. 
After waiting a considerable length of 
time, and perceiving that no shoots had 
protruded through the lower surface of 
the mould, he examined the contents of 
the tub, and found that they had all 
equally pressed upwards, and were mak- 
ing their way through the long columm of 
mould above them towards the reversed 
bottom of the vessel; and that, where the 
eyes had been placed downward, the 
young shoots had turned round, so as to 
take the same direction. 

As one experiment leads on to another, 
he determined to try the effect of placing 
other seeds of the same sort in a tub to 
which a rotatory motion should be given, 
so that every part of it might be equally : 
and alternately uppermost, and the seeds 
shonld have no advantage in one direc- 
tion over another. Mere, as we often 
behold in other cases, the instinctive 
of accommodation was baffled 


of ever turning round, 


a superior ; and the different 
oots, ins 
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| lines, according as such ascent may be 
most easily accomplished. Mr. John 
4 


uniformly adhered to a straight line, ex- of what Dr. Good ealls the accommodat* 


t where they met with a pebble or any 
other resistance, when they made a curve 
to avoid such obstruction, and then re- 
sumed a straight line in the direction in 
which they were hereby thrown, without 
ever endeavouring to retarn to the origi- 
nal path.” 

It may be observed with respect to the 
last experiment, that it furnishes no ex- 
ception to the instinctive principle of ac- 
commodation, for the seeds in this, as in 
other ses, took the straight course to 
the surface; and the notion that the in- 
stinctive principle was baffled by a supe- 
rior power is founded upon the errone- 
ous supposition that the shoots ought, in 
obedience to the general law, to turn 
continually round, in consequence of the 
rotatory motion given to them. & priori 
there is less reason to suppose that they 
should take a rotatory course than that 
they should take the course which they 
are actually found to follow, and the ex- 
periment, therefore, rather confirms than 
constitutes an exception to the general 
law. 

“In cases of eruptive fever,” says Dr. 
Good, there is an obvious effort of the 
instinctive iple to throw the morbific 
matter to the surface of the body, where 
it can do the least mischief. In the dis- 
charge of extra-uterine fotuses, the same 
skilfal influence is still more striking, 
and if, in the course of this common 
tendency to the surface, an obstructive 
cause be encountered of superior force to 
the instinctive principle itself, the latter, 
as in the experiment of the beans ex- 
posed to the action of a rotatory motion, 
is overpowered, and the result is doubt- 
ful, and often fatal.” 

Here, again, there is the same error 
in the supposition that the principle 
of zccommodation, in the experiment of 
the beans, was overcome by a superior 
power, and it is evident that there is no 
analogy between the result of that expe- 
riment and cases of disease, in which the 
morbific matter is prevented from making 
its way to the surface of the body. 


The following are some of the instances 


ing power of the instinctive principle in 


plants and animals, 


“ A strawberry offset, planted in a 
patch of sand, will send forth almost the 
whole of its runners in the direction in 
which the proper soil lies nearest ; and 
few or none in the live in which it lies 
most remote. 

* When a tree which requires much 
moisture,” says Mr. Knight, has sprung 
ap or been planted in a dry soil in the 
vicinity of water, it has been observed 
that mach the larger portion of its roots 
has been directed towards the water ; 
and that, when a tree of a different spe- 
cies, and which requires a dry soil, has 
been placed in a similar situation, it has 
appeared, in the direction given to its 
roots, to have avoided the water and 
moist soil.“ : 

* When a tree,” remarks Dr. Smith, 
happens to grow from seed on a wali, 
(and he particularly allades to an ash, 
in which the fact actually occurred.) it 
has been observed, on arriving at a cer- 
tain size, to stop for a while, and send 
down a shoot to the ground. As soon as 
this shoot was establisbed in the soil, the 
tree continued increasing to a large 


magnitade.” 

The red-breast uniformly prefers oak 
leaves as a lining for her nest, whenever, 
she can acquire them, but if these be not 
to be had she sapplies their place hy 
moss and hair. So where the bird of 
kind, about to lay her eggs, is of small 
size, and the eggs are more than com- 
monly numerous, the nest is always made 
proportionably warm, that the nestlings 
may all equally partake of the vivifying 
heat. Thus the wren, which lays from 
ten to eighteen eggs, constructs her little 
edifice with the greatest care and of the 
warmest materials; while the plover and 
the eagle, whose eggs are so few that the 
body of the mother may easily cover them, 
build with little solicitade, and sometimes 
content themselves with the naked cleft 
of a rock. And thas too, in very cold 
winters in Lapland, the fond water-fowl 
will occasionally strip the down off its 
breast to live its nest and protect its 
progeny. 

When a wasp, in attempting to trans- 
port a dead companion from the nest, 
finds the load too heavy, he euts off its 
head and carries it out in two portions.” . 


Dr.Good might have enumerated, among 
the instances of the accommodating po- 


er of the instinctive principle, the well. 
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kuown resource of the lobster, which, 
when its claws become entangled, bites 
one of them off, by way ef resorting to 
the shertest method of extrication; but 
this example could not, perhaps, have 
been conveniently associated with what 
the Doctor terms, with his accustomed 
eloquence and perspicuity, “ a distinet 
family of well-defined and cognate ac- 
tions, always aiming at the same common 
end—the perfection, preservation, or re- 
production of the system in which they 
exist.” Mr. Buckland also, who has dis- 
eovered that hyenas were once indige- 
nous fo this country, might have furnish- 
ed with a striking instance of the 
principle of accommodation in that animal. 
It is well known that the hyena has a 
decided partiality for ossific substances, 
and we are assured by the reverend 
mineralogist to whom we allnde, that 
whenever that animal breaks his leg, he 
not only gratifies this instinctive partia- 
lity, but at the same time performs a 
chirurgieal operation on his own person 
by eating off the fractured bone. 

We now come to tuo general proposi- 
tions,— 


First, “ That instinet, sensation, and 
perception are essentially distinct prin- 
ciples, which may exist conjointly, but 
each of which is capable of existing se- 
parately. 

Secondly, That instinct is the com- 
mon law of organised matter, as gravita- 
tion is of unorganised ; and that the for- 
mer bears the same analogy to sensation 
and perception as the two latter do to 
cry stailisation and chemical affinity.” 


These are the propositions, we pre- 
sume, on which Dr, Mason Good mainly 
relies for the applause of posterity, and 
by the deve opment of which he expects 
to acquire a portion of the fame which 
has been awarded to the Jabours of bis 
illustrious predecessor Sir Isaac Newton. 
We shall begin with the second of these 
propositions, beeause it appears to us to 
be most easily disposed of. „ Instinct,” 
says Dr. Good, “ is. the common law of 


DR. MASON GOOD 


organised matter, as gravilation is of 
unorganised; and the former bears the 
same analogy to sensation and percep- 
tion as the two latter do to crystallisa- 
tion and chemical affinity.” Here we 
find an analogy, or proportion, affirmed 
to subsist between several principles, or 
powers, every one of which is declared 
to be essentially different from the other. 
Instinct, says the Doctor, bears the same 
analogy to sensation and perception as 
sensation and perception bear to crystal- 
lisation and chemical affinity, or, mathe- 
matically speaking, sensation and per- 
ception are a mean proportional be- 
tween instinct, and crystallisation and che- 
mical affinity, a proposition which, with 
all deference to Dr. Good's philosophical 
acumen, we take to be absolute nonsense. 
What analogy, we should be glad to 
know, do sensation and perception bear 
to crystallisation and chemical affinity? 
Dr. Mason Good might as well attempt 
to prove how often a yard in space is 
contained in an hour of duration. Cun- 
fusion of thought almost invariably gives 
birth to absurdity in language, and we 
suspect that on this, as on other occa- 
sions, the proposition, as it stands in 
Dr. Good’s essay, is very different from 
that which the writer meant to affirm. 
We feel some reluctance, in point of de- 
lieacy, in endeavouring to help the Doc- 
tor to his own meaning*, but we cer- 


* Vide Goldsmith’s Good-natured Man, 
act 3, sc. 1— 

Bailiff. What makes the bread rising? 
the pariey-vous that devour us. What 
makes the mutton five-pence a pound? 
the parley-vous that eat it up. What 
makes the beer three-pence 


a — 

y weal Ah! the vulgar rogues; 
all will be out. (Aside.) Right, gentle- 
men, very right, upon my word, and 
to the purpose. They draw a par 
madam, between the mental taste a 
the senses. We are injured as much by 
French ity in the one as by Frenen 
refinement in the other. That's their 


tainly suspect that what he meant to say 
was, that instinct bears the same analogy 
to sensation and pereeption as gravita- 
tion beers to crystallisation and che- 
mical affinity. This preposition would 
be somewhat more intelligible thaw that 
which stands in the essay, but still the 
assumed analogy would remain to be 
proved ; the analogy is mere matter of 
gratuitous assertion, and the proposition, 
in point of fact, amounts to no more than 
this, that sensation and perception are 
faculties observed in some living bodies, 
im which imstinet is also observed ; and 
that crystallisation and chemical affinity 
are powers belonging to certain moditi- 
cations of unorganized matter, of which 
gravitation is a general property. 

It is immediately after the enunciation 
of the proposition declaring the analogy 
&c. that Dr. Good takes occasion to ob- 
serve, with infinite modesty, that the 
parallel between gravitation and instinct 
may be carried much further; that Sir 
Isaac Newton established the doctrine 
of gravitation chiefly by the humility with 
which he propounded and illustrated it, 
and thatdt is the aim of the writer of the 
essay to follow that great example, and 
to tread in the same path. 

The remainder of the essay is occu- 
pied with examples introduced with a 
view of proving that instinct may exist 
separately from both sensation and per- 
ception, and that it may exist in conjunc- 
tion with each of these faculties. 

Among the instances of pure instinct, 
uncombined with feeling or intelligence, 
Dr. Good includes “ the act of the new- 
born infant, in hunting out for the mo- 
ther’s milky food, and sucking with a 
perfection which can never be acquired in 
subsequent life” ! and that of “an infant in 
danger of falling from its nurse's arms, 
which stretches out its little hands to 
break the fall, as though informed by 
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„ So when caterpillars are shaken 
from a nl in whatever direction 
descend, they afl instantly turn towards 
the trunk and climb upwards, though till 
now they have never been on the surface 
of the ground, and are directed by in- 
stinet alone as to the track they are to 


pursue.” 
At what subsequent period of our lives, 
we beg to ask Mr, Mason Good, do we 
hunt out for the mother's milky food,“ 
so as to enable him to decide on the su- 
perior precision with which the act of 
sucking is performed in infancy? We 
do not imagine that the Doctor has him- 
self put this matter to the test of expe- 
riment, any more than he can have 
attempted to verify the popular notion 
respecting caterpillars. We can assure 
him that there is no more truth in this 
dictum, touching caterpillars, than in that 
which ascribes to the Scotch culex an 
affection for a southern aspect, and a 
consequent habit of turning its hinder 
extremities to the north. 


The following example exhibits a cu- 
rious series of uniform actions pursued 
by one of the insect tribe, but it is im- 
properly classed among the instances of 
pure instinct existing seperate'y from beth 
perception and sensation :— 


The sphex, or ichnenmon wasp, in 
its perfect state, feeds on the nectary of 
flowers; but, as soon as she is fitted to 
deposit her eggs, she becomes actuated 
by an appetite of another kind. She first 
bores a small cylindrical hole in a sandy 
soil, into which, by accurately turning 
round and adjusting herself like the nut- 
weevil, she alse drops ae egg. She next 
seeks out a small green caterpillar, inha- 
biting the leaves of the cabbage-plant, 
which she with her sting, yet 
s@ slightly aud delicately as not to K 
it; she then rolls it up into a circle, and 
places it in the sandy nest, immediately 
over the egg. She continues the same 
labour till she has counted twelve, and 
deposited twelve caterpiliars, one over 
another ; and thus repeats the process of 
ovation and supply till she has exhausted 
herself of her entire stock of eggs. She 
immediatel 5 the hole and dies, 
entrusting ges to the fostering heat 


experience of the use of such an action“! 


of the sun, The eg egg in each separate cell 
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or aperture is soon hatched, and the 
oung larve finds, in the superincum- 
teat green caterpillar, its food duly pre- 
fers and in waiting for it, and incapa- 
le, from its enfeebled state, of re 
its attack, though preserved from pntre- 
faction by the little life that yet remains 
to it. It feeds progressively on the 
twelve caterpillars, and, by the time it 
has exhausted them, becomes fitted for, 
and is converted into, a chrysalis. In 
the proper season it awakes from its dor- 
mancy, works its way to the surface of 
the earth, throws off its chrysalid cloth- 
ing, employs its fresh wings with dexte- 
rity, rises into the new element of the 
atmosphere, feeds on the honey of plants 
instead of on maggots; and at length 
pursues the very same train of actions, to 
provide itself with a progeny, which was 
pareed by the parent insect that gave it 
a being.” 


The economy of bees, and especially 
the mode in which those insects construct 
the cells of the honey-comb, might have 
furnished Dr. Good with some curious 
illustrations. This subject engaged the 
attention of Pappus, the geometrician, 
and it has been demonstrated, tliat the 
system of cells which compose a honey- 
comb is constructed in strict conformity 
with geometrical principles. In order that 
the honey-comb may occupy no more 
space than is absolutely necessary, it is 
evident that there should be ‘no inter- 
stices between the cells ; there are seve- 
ral different polygons possessing the im- 
portant property of filling space about a 
given point, but it has been demonstrat- 
ed, that of all these the hexagonal prism 
is of the most economical structure. Now 
this is the model according to which the 
bee really works; but a complete hexa 
gonal prism is aot in every respect suited 
to the purpose. The safety of the grub, 
and the preservation of the honey in 
which it is bedded, and which is its nu- 
triment, require that the cell should ter- 
minate in a solid angle rather than in a 
flat surface. Here again there is a 
choice of figure, and indeed an infinite 
variety of modes in which such a termi- 
nation might be formed, as requiring the 


least quantity of labour and materials ; 
and the cells of the honeycomb have been 
shown by Maraldi, upon exact measuie- 
ment, to terminate in that very angle 
which is mathematically ascertained 10 
render the surface the least possible in 
such a structure. ; 

In almost all the instances which Dr. 
Good gives of what he calls pare instinct 
in animals, the separate existence of this 
principle, considered apart from sensa- 
tion and perception, is gratuitously as- 
sumed. It is easy to assert that instinct 
is a principle essentially distinct from 
sensation, and that in all these instances 
it is exercised independently of sensation, 
but nothing is proved by this method of 
philosophising, and Dr. Good deceives 
himself if he imagines that this was the 
way in which Sir Isaac Newton investi- 
gated the phenomena of nature. Locke 
might have taught him to pause before 
he attempted to assign, dogmatically, the 
limits betweea instinct, sensation, and 
perception ; that great mau was extrenic- 
ly cautious, on the one hand, in limiting 
the share of perception which may be 
supposed to belong even to the oyster or 
the cockle, and on the other hand, if sen- 
sation, which he believed to be the great 
source of all our ideas, be nearly obli- 
terated in man, he candidly declared that 
he saw no reason for supposing that there 
would be any great intellectual diffe- 
rence between man and the lowest class 
of animals, notwithstanding ail that is 
boasted of innate principles. 

Perception,“ says the author of the 
Essay on Human Understanding, “ is, I 
believe, in some degree in ali sorts of 
animals. We may, I think, from the make 
of an oyster or cockle, reasonably con- 
clude that it has not so many or so quick 
senses as a man, or several other ani- 
mals, But yet 1 cannot but think there 
is some small, dull perception, whereby 
it is distinevished from pertect insensi- 
bility; and that this may be so we have 
plain instances even in mankind itself. 
Take one in whom decrepid old age has 
blotted out the memory of his past kuow . 
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Dr. Good cites a passage from the 
Phenomena of Aratus, 
rdyrij d Aids xexpqucda 


N qui d his tas de- 
smell quite, an te to a great de Tob yap ads yevos Ane 


„stopped up almost all the passages 


new ones to enter; or, if there be f at the end of this tirade, which has given 


some of the inlets yet half open, the 


made are scarce perceived, | Dr. Macleod, the Editor of the Medical 


impressions 
or not at all retained: how far such a 


and Physical Journal, an opportunity of 


one (notwithstanding all that is boasted displaying his profound acquaintance with 


of innate principles) is, in his knowledge 


and intellectaal faculties, above the con- Greek literature. A true citizen of the 
dition of a cockle, or an oyster, I leave modern Athens, where Greek is well 


to be considered. And if a man had 
sed sixty years in such a state, as it 


known to have become almost the verna- 


s possible he might as well as three days, | cular tongue, Dr. Macleod very naturally 


I wonder what difference there would 
have been, in any intellectual perfections, 


imagined that his brother physician would 


between him and the lowest degree of conclude with a quotation from some 


animals.” * 

We have already exceeded our pro- 
posed limits, but we apprehend we have 
said enough to convince our readers that 
Dr. Mason Good’s Essay on Instinct has 


Greek anatomist, and he has accordingly, 
at one stroke of the pen, converted the 
Phenomena of Aratus into <nalomica 
Phenomena. 

Little did poor Dr. Macleod imagine 


contributed nothing to our knowledge} that Dr. Good, instead of citing a trea- 
of this subject, and that the errors which tise on Anatomy, was quoting from a 
pervade it. and the general feebleness | Greek poem on dsironomy. That this is 
of its execution form a singular con- the editor's and not the printer’s blunder 
trast to the air of pretension and sel- js evident, because the names of authors 
complacency with which its author has cited at the bottom of the page are 
ushered it into public notice. The essay | throughout the article distinguished by 


closes in the following manner :— 


small capitals; and Aratus, upon being 


“ The effect then being one, the} converted into a work on anatomy, has 
mighty cause that produced it must be been chorn of that typographical distinc- 


one also: an eternal and infinite anity,— 


the radiating tonntain of all possible per- tion. 


fections ,—ever active, but ever at rest,— 
ever present, though never seen,—imma- 


terial, incorporeal, ineffable ; but the 
source of all matter, of all mind, of ali 
existence, and all modes of existences. 
Whatever we behold is God,” &c. 


When we call to mind that the trans- 
lator of Lucretius was a zealous cham- 
pion of the doctrines of Epicurus, we 
know not whether this is to be taken in 
a pious or a philosophical sense; to us 
the passage seems a little profane; at all 
events it is written in exceedingly bad 
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Come draw the curtain, show the picture.” 
SMAKSPBARE. 


taste, and has a much closer resemblance | Iw a communication lately — in 


this Journal, a correspon 
to the composition of a rebus in the pratee, if it ‘ane: tama with — 


ent, whose 


Lady's Magazine than to a description change compliments, we should willing- 
of the attributes of the Great Author of ly refund with interest, complains that 


Nature. 


* Locke’s Essay, book 2, ch. 9. 


we have not devoted sufficient attention 
to the Dublin Hospitals, and imputes our 
seeming neglect of these institutions to 


ad has, by destroying his sight, hearing, and | i 
» for 
| 
| —— 


indolence. 1. may be readily supposed 
that such a charge must have proved to 
us an agreeable novelty, as it is the first 
time that the ca e of our alleged 
offences has been enlivened by a public 
impeachment of a deficiency of exertion. 
Formerly, „too much” was the fashion- 
able accusation ; “ too little“ is now the 
word, so that in the fulness of time we 
may rationally expect that some new as- 
pirant after originality will monopolize 
the “ cap and bells,” by accusing “ Erin- 
ensis“ with having said just enough! Our 
thanks, however, are due to this writer 
for his friendly memento, but he will per- 
mit us to correct a misconception of our 
motives, by assuring him seriously, that 
personal amusement, or the risibility of 
the public, thongh we should like to see 
them merry at the expense of folly, had 
as little to do in the composition of our 
observations on the Professors as in- 
dolence had in preventing us from pay- 
ing our long promised respects to the 
surgeons of the Dublin Hospitals. To 
approach so formidable a required 
some preparation, and, as our visit was 
intended to be public, we preferred the 
evil of delay to an unworthy appearance 
before such august personages. Indeed 
‘we are aware that many of them have 
complained bitterly of our silence, and 
pined in secret for the honour of a no- 
ticein Tux Lancer. Our sensitive friend 
Tom Booney, for instance, has become 
hectic, we fear, through expectation; 
and Mr. Porter, the inspired editor of the 
“irish Farmer's Journal,” (whom Na- 
ture certainly intended for the cultiva- 
tion of cabbages, and the management of 
swine,) has begun to doubt of his own im- 
portance from our cruel neglect. We 
might quote a variety of amusing inci- 
dents, in which the pruriency of notoriety 
betrayed the ——. feelings of 
these gentlemen in low murmurs of dis- 
content. But really the amplitude of 
their talents, the unique excellence of 
their presen, and the picturesque diver- 
sity of their personal appearances, almost 
inspired us with a consciousness of our 
own incompetency to discharge the obli- 
gations incurred, by becoming the histo- 
rian of these mighty arbiters of life and 
death. To all that attention which error 
in its most imposing aspect naturally ex- 
cites in the human mind their title is in- 
disputable, and our only merit, we fear, 
must consist in appreciating the magni- 
tude, without doing justice to their claims 
on critical retribution, It is a matter of 
donbt with us, whether that prodigy of 
the age, Joe Burns, „ho reigns oer 
all the realms of nonsense absolute,“ 
would not satfer by comparison with his 
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Irish contemporaries in pure, native, home- 
bred absurdities. But we are anticipat- 
edicine and surgery are ra 
modern growth in Ireland. On looking 
over the eleemosynary records of that 
country, one would think that charity had 
been so too, or that the inhabitants were 
exempt from the ordinary lot of their 
species, for, until a period comparatively 
late, no public institutions were opened 
for the gratuitous treatment of disease. In 
walking through the wards of one of our 
modern gigantic magazines of lazars, cu- 
riosity naturally prompts the spectator to 
inquire how the pan of Dublin, in the 
n time, contrived to have their “ heads 
repaired” without the assistance of Mr. 
Palmer’s trephine, or their calculi ex- 
tracted without the use of the Dublin new 
landing net.” Such, however, must 
have been the case—they recovered of a 
fracture untortured by a saw, or peri 
ed of the stone without the aid of a sur- 
ical Walton, Happy patients! who thas 
lived and died, ere ingenuity had added 
another terror to the“ apparatus major, 
and the un interference of art 
obstructed the salutary efforts of nature, 
and sought to deprive her of the merit of 
recovering injuries of the head. This sim- 
ple process of death and convalescence 
was incompatible with modern refine- 
ments, ard no sooner had cultivation 
given birth to medicine and surgery in 
the metropolis, than Charity, smiling on 
the infant sciences, claimed them for her 
handmaids, and committed to their care 
the forlorn objects of ber protection in an 
establishment first erected on the Inn's 
Quay, as late as the twenty-seventh year 
of the last century. The unavoidable 
procrastination of this alliance between 
physic and charity in Ireland has been 
amply compensa 


by the fertility of the 
union, for we have now every variety of 
hospital, from the wholesale house of re- 
covery with three handred beds, down 
to the petty retail shop of health at a 


morning dispensary. It is no disgrace, 
however, to the country, that its early 
annals are unadorned by rich hospital en- 
dowments. Such institations are the pro- 
dacts of peace and prosperity, blessings 
which have only of late begun to smile 
upon Ireland. Whilst other countries 
were enjoying the advantages of equal 
laws, and the arts and sciences “ pur- 
sued the triumph, and partook the gale” 
of national affluence, Ireland, the Sicily 
of the British empire, had for her fair 
portion of its justice the blessings of pe- 
nal statutes, and the fostering protection 
of some noble Verres, and the only medical 


establishment which the country possess- 
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ed, an infamous College of Physicians, was 
either lost in the torpor of sloth, or if it 
showed any sympt of animation, they 
were, like those of the serpent awaken- 
ing from its sleep, to inflict the injury of 
oppression on the excinded native, and to 
carry into effect the orders issued at the 
imperial head quarters of St. James's. 
Charles, indeed, cast a charitable glance 
on Irish distress, but his chartered insti- 
tutions in this country bere no resem- 
blance, except in name, to what is at 
present understood by the word hospital ; 
the first of these reyal favours, the Ox- 
mantown school, being a place appropri- 
ated for the exclusive education of the 
children of the lower orders of the Cor- 
E of Dublin; the second, the Old 

an's Asylum at Kilmainham, being a 
sort of military Elysiam for the accom- 
modation of the veteran heroes of the 
bayonet who po eae | assisted to keep 
their country enslaved. It is only sur- 
1 that the capital of a country so 

g the victim of all the disgraceful 
enactments of British legislation could 
present so numerous a collection of cha- 
ritable institutions as Dublin can at the 
present hour, To the eternal honour, 
therefore, of Ireland be it recorded, that 
while statesmen and kings were restrict- 
ing her commerce, destroying her manu- 
factures, and gibbeting the cultivators of 
‘her soil, the maiden munificence of a 
Stephens, the limited but generous bene- 


for in the centre of this enclosure stands, 
fresh from the trowel, the New Meath 
Hospital and County Dublin Infirmary. 
Passing through one of the afores 

entrances, you proceed on a serpentine 
walk, admiring on your way the fout en- 
semble of the building, which is certainly 
prepossessing in its appearance, until you 
come toa pompous pile of steps, by which 
you ascend, and find yourself landed at 
once in an apartment which serves for 
the common purpose of a hall and a 
waiting room tor 3 a por- 
tion of it being railed off for a surgery, 
where ulcers are dressed and minor ope- 
rations performed. From this you enter 
a corridor dividing the house through its 
whole length into two equal parts. On 
either side of this passage, cn the first 
floor, there ate a variety of apartments, 
amongst which a Board- room attracts the 
attention of the stranger from an unne- 
cessary splendour of decoration, One 
cannot help reflecting, as he treads upon 
soft carpets, and looks upon other ap- 
pendages ot cabinet luxury in a house of 
charity, that the money so laid ont is at 
least an injudicious expenditure, if not a 
frand committed on the natural rights of 
the wretched. From this monthly ban- 
queting hall of the directors of the hos- 
pital, you turn to an adjoining room, 
where you will be inclined to tarry a 
little longer to observe the practice and 
stady the the nosological 


volence of a Mercer, the melancholy hu- 
manity of a Swift, and the enlightened 
liberality of a Dunn, wedding Charity to 
Science, to give each other mutual sup- 
rt, were ameliorating the condition of 
people, and setting them an heroic 
example of philanthropy, which it should 
be their future pride to support and to 
imitate. 
Haring pointed out the causes which 
retarded the establishment of Hospitals 
in Trelaod, and the means by which these 
obstructions to charity were subsequently 
overcome, we shall proceed to a notice of 
the last institution of this kind erected in 
Dublin. At the end of a dirty narrow 
lane, on the south side of the city, after 
having the jetty effulgence of Day and 
Martin 2 by a less splendid var- 
nis’ of mud on your boots, if winter, or 
yoor clothes thoronghly saturated with 
duet, tt summer, you arrive at a neat plat 
of ground, smiling with green like an 
‘Oasis in the desert, surrounded with a 
high wall, having two entrances guarded 
by gates of massy iron. Start not, reader, 
we are not about to introduce you to an 
enchanted castle, or to treat you to the 
story of a fair captive rescued from thral- 
dom by the chivairy of Mr. Crampton, 


hers asse k ind a range of 
desks, in judgment on the ravages of dis- 
ease, with a crowd of pupils collected 
round each prescriber, and all seemingly 
intent on treasuring up in their memories 
the fortuitous combinations of calomel and 
jalap, salts and senna, and that Irish pa- 
nacea of treacle and water called mistura 
pro tussi. In the aberration of your glances 
over this picturesque scene of finery and 
rags—the bloom of health and deformity 
of disease, your eye will, perchance, rest 
for a moment on the countenance of a 
man seemingly pallid with thought, and 
perspiring wisdom at every pore, while, 
to those who know him better, these fool- 
ish symptoms of sapience, depicted in his 
face, appear but the prestiges of constant 
deliberation on propriety, which a pain- 
ful anxiety to preserve only belps him in 
general to violate—this is Tom Booney. 
Before, however, you have time to wit- 
ness the various steps in the complicated 
process of prescription, from what is 
the matter with you?” to “ go to the apo- 
thecary,” inclusive, and to observe the 
rapid transits of the corresponding men- 
tal phenomena pass across the disk of 
this gentleman's countenance, your ears 


will probably be assailed by a violent ob- 


28 in which the slender tenor of 
r. Hewson's voice and the screaming 
of some old inveterate tea-drinker 
from the cellars of the liberty mingle 
into a hideons concert, which generally 
terminates by sending the withered amua- 
teur of Bohea to hell, with an asafcetid 
es he her stomach tu cure her dyspepsia. 
ewhat jower down, you may enjoy 
the solemn farce of a lecture on ovarian 
dropsy, the patient recovering in a few 
hours by parturition, from that wisest of 
all fools Mr, Macnamara; or you may 
behold the novel spectacle of all the dis- 
eases in Cullen’s system summoned to 
surrender to the potency of mucilage b 
that Hibernian professor of surgery an 
agriculture Mr. Porter. Anon, the airy 
tread of Mr. Crampton is heard outside, 
and the pleasantries of this serio-comic 
exhibition are transferred up stairs, 
with dramatic celerity through the va- 
rious wards of the house. n, in- 
deed, comes the tug of war, masters and 
pupils jostiing together on this ludictous 
mission of bealch, to hear the fate of some 
difficult case decided, for it is the peca- 
Bat potogstive of the “ Grand Lama” of 
an Hospital to exercise his magic powers, 
only, where some paltry reputation is to 
be gained. Here again the same process 
of prescribing, aud snatching informa- 
tion at random, are repeated with in- 
creased confusion, Might not this lot- 
tery of knowledge be converted into some 
other scheme, in which the studious ad- 
venturer might obtain prizes with some- 
what less of the uncertainty of chance? 
As the machine revolves at present 
the purchasers of tickets, like the 
faithless prototypes of the metaphor, 
generally find them blanks, and no won- 
der when the son of fortune presides at 
the wheel. Thus amused, for awhile, by 
the ever-varying novelties of this“ Co- 
medy of Errors,” your atiention will 
probably be next attracted by a strange 
mixture of bibles and bottles, tracts and 
l-boxes, piled up in formidable array 
on every table, and presenting a sort of 
miscellaueous battery of physic and divi- 
nity, for the overthrow of popery and 
disease, There is a ludicrous singularity 
in this union of the sacred and profane, 
a breadth of humour in this felicitous 
combination of a scriptural and medical 
which, if custem had not 
ivested of its risible qualities, would 
make Heraclitus himself in his most 
tearful moments hold his sides with 
laughter. Only think, reader, of a bolus of 
Puh worked off with a chapter in St. 
aul, or the effects of a dose of opium 
insured by the perusal of one of Mr. 
Jackson's sopo tracts! And we must 
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on) the hundredty 
Psalm chaunted in unison with the chorus 
of the closestool. Oh! Joe Burns, hast 
thon any thing in store for us equal to 
this? The farce, however, does not ter- 
minate here, and, to enjoy its best scene, 
yon should fall in at the fortunate mo- 
ment, when Mrs. Geogehan, the evan- 
gefical haberdasher from the liberty, 
throwing aside her yard for the pastoral 
staff, and her case of threads and tapes 
for the cure of souls, glides into one of 
the wards, and with eyes flushing with 
the corruscations of the “ spirit,” ap- 
proaches the bedside of a moribund 
papist, and softly murmuring in his ear 
the tender expressions of damnation, 
eternal torments, &c. intreats him, by the 
hope of heaven and the terrors of hell, 
to abjare the errors of Rome for those of 
Lambeth, and, gently sliding her spiri- 
tuafized fingers into a reticule,draws forth 
a little tract, holds up to the terrified 
sinner this two-penny magna charta ot 
his redemption, containing the conversion 
of some worker in wax or clipper of 
cloth in Plunket-streét, and, to make sure 
work of it, sends home her inspired logic 
to the poor man’s heart with a donat 
of » flannel vest or a calico shirt. Poo 
Pat “knows what's what full bra'ly, 
and has not the least objection to accept 
the “ swaddling clothes,” but, in his own 
ey, declines the logie. Such is a speci- 

e ev cal harpies in prey 
upon the feel of six-sevenths of the 
patients of our Hospitals. Women whom 
the madness of fanaticism has unsexed 
are in general the actors in these dis- 
graceful outrages on decency, almost 
ony Hospital in the city being patroni- 
zed by 


add (by special 


some fair Marcellina, who tan- 


talizes its inmates with tracts and bela- 


bours them with holy vituperation. We 
must add, and indeed with reluctance, 
that this vile system of intrusion on the 
religious principles of their patients, if 


not positively encouraged, is culpably to- 
lerated by the medical officers of these 
institutions. Nay, the fire of religious 
animosity which bures in the breast of 
the master is sometimes observed to in- 
flame the tender but susceptible feelings 
of the il. The following document, 
extracted from that museum of curiosities, 
the case-book of this institution, — 
serve as an example of this secoud- 

intelerance. ‘Michael Ryan, tat. 37, 
a soldier in his Majesty's 39th foot, while 
defending the barracks abodt 12 miles 
past Limerick, during the time of the 
disturbances, the rebels attacked the 
post at which he was sentinel, fired three 
shots at him, one of which took effect, 
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baving wounded him in the left haud, Mr. Crampton’s, they are devoid of 


fracturing the forefinger and injuring the 
middie joint; he was in the regimental 
Hos for some time, where the joint 
became anchylosed and the two upper 
portions of the finger so contracted as 
to be ro situated as to be resting on the 
palm of the hand, therefore rendering the 
entire member perfectly useless; but 
such, was a mere digit in the annals of 
those murderous and rebellious times 
times in which no one but those of the one 
could lay dewn in bed withont the 

and trembling of being butchered 
fore morning; neither was a man’s pro- 

rty or means of living safe from the 

s of those blood-stained marauders, 

for even this man was dismissed the ser- 
vice and was admitted into the Hospital 
13 months after his misfortune, when 
amputation of the finger was his only 
relief and the only possible meaus of 
enabling him to earn his bread hereafter.” 
This is indeed a very natural species of 
composition, the spurious offspring of 
passion, begot seemingly on some muse 
of easy virtue. We scarcely know which 
of its to most, the illegiti- 
macy of the puns, the promiscuous inter- 
course of the “parts of speech,” the 
tenth of the assertions, or the excellence 
of morbid description, and were we not 
aware to whom the whole matter was 
ALLev-EpD, we might be at some loss to 
discover the real parent of such an ano- 
malous bantling. One can scarcely help 
smiling at the monkey-like ingenuity of 
the learned anthor of this compound of 
politics and surgery, in thus attempting 
to wound a portion of bis fellow-students 
the side of Hippocrates. Of 

such a silly document no notice would 
have been taken, if it did not help to 
explain the liberality of those gentlemen 
who superintend the concerns of this 
Hospital, and whose duty it ought to be 
to keep the sanctuary of charity and 
science unpolluted by party scurrility. 
Having enjoyed the picturesque, the sta- 
tistical details of the house will not de- 
tain the spectator long. It is commo- 
diously constructed, contains fifty beds, 
but se so many patients, and is at- 
tended by a number of pupils somewhat 
less. The wards are small, some would 
think too much so for thorough ventilation. 
The idea of an operating room, fitted up 
as a theatre,is good ; but the view, from 
the injudicious arrangement of the 
seats, extremely bad. Every attention 
to cleanliness is observed; and, consi- 
the squalid inmates of an Irish 
Hospital, the place has a look of health 
and cheerfulness. Clinical lectures are 


attempted, but, with the exception of 


interest. Here our praise must . 
nate. Morbid dissections are generally 
neglected, an omission the less pardonable 
in a city where prejudices against the 
post-mortem examinations of deceased 
relatives are rarely strong. The contempt 
manifested by some of the surgeons of 
this institution fer their pupils is one of 
the most appalling a ites which can 
well be witnessed. Yet it is quite natu- 
ral that persons whe pass for men of 
information, but possess it not, should, to 
maintain appearances, fence 
round with au impevetrable barrier of 
ceremony, to guard against the intrusion 
of the curious. Ignorance, indeed, can- 
not afford to be communicative, or prace 
tice colloquial condescension with safety. 
Hence that sullen reserve and superci 
ousness to pupils, observable in Hospital 
Surgeons. And yet only touch on the 
string of their vanity, and mark with 
what freedom the praises of York-street 
and the — of Ireland 
will flow. Some practical anatomists, 
we possess, it is true, but what Irish name, 
after all our extensive opportunities, will 
go down to posterity united or identified 
with the — — Ves, we 
rdon, Harrison has written 
ere, however, we must leave 
them for the present, in the tranquil en- 
joyment of their future fame and their 
national prejudices, while we proceed to 
notice an operation of lithotomy per- 
formed by Mr. Crampton in this insti- 
tution. 

This operation is seldom performed in 
Dublin at present; when it is, children are 
mostly the subjects; adults almost never. 
Whether it is that the disease is on the 
decline in the country, or that the in- 
creased number of a better educated 
order of surgeons in the provinces, by 
performing the operation 
prevents the emigration of such patients 
to the capital as formerly, we are unable 
to decide—the latter opinion is probabl 
correct. The case to which we al 
has been rendered remarkable by an 
attempt to introduce a substitute for the 
common lithotomy forceps. The toy was, 
we believe, invented by a pupil of Mr. 
Crampton’s, who seems to have a great 
taste for filing wire, and drilling holes in 
brass, having had some counexion with 
& watch-maker’s shop. We scarcely can 
hope to give avy idea of this childish pro- 
duct of Tunbridge-ware ingenuity. It 
appeared to us to be formed of a small 
oiled-silk purse, about an inch or so in 
depth and width, attached to a hoop of 
watch spring, or something of that kind, 
both ends of which passed up through a 


any 

̃ 
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brass canula, the handle of this 
precious little plaything. It was expect- 
ed, that by pushing this affair into the 
badder, the stone would instinctively fall 
into the silk purse, and that by pulling 
the ends of the elastic hoop, the stone 
would be nicely secured and safely 
ushered into light. Mr. Crampton ac- 
cordingly adjusted himself before the 
patient, introduced a staff with much 
gracefulness, but made the incision, as we 
thought, a good deal too small. The new 
instrament was then handed to the ope- 
rator ; he forced it into the wound, which 
it completely filled, twisted it and turned 
it in every direction, but without any 
success. Another and another of these 
instruments (for there was a variety of 
them prepared for the occasion) were 


tried, and with similar effect. After tor-| 4 


menting the patient thus for fifteen mi- 
nutes, the “ landing net” (as it was called 
by all those present, from its resemblance 
to that enemy of fish) was thrown aside 
for the old forceps, and the stone by its 
assistance, with much to do. was at length 
angled out. A great crowd attended to 
witness the failure of the net,“ amongst 
whom Mr. Macartney appeared to us 
twenty years younger than we ever saw 
him look before; and wat was still more 
pleasing to os, Mr. Colles, as if convinced 
of the opacity of professors’ heads, kept 
his own out of the spectators’ view by 
crouching down on the floor, and never as 
much as relieved his feelings during this 
memorable operation by asseverating by 
any one of the three persons of the Holy 
Trinity. 
Euinensis. 
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GERMAN JOURNALS. 


Tur second number of Tiedemann and 
Treviranus’s Physiological Journal has 
recently appeared, in which we find a 
continuation of the interesting experi- 
ments of Dr. Wochler on the passage of 
different substances into the urine. The 
first series of these experiments we pub- 


lished in Vol. VII. No. 11, p.343, and ve 


have now to subjoin the soncluding series 


with the physiological and ‘therapeutical 
remarks. 


Experiments on the 8 
Substances into E y Dr. 

Wnorcn. 

Colouring Substances. 

1. Indigo.— That indigo can pass into 
the circulation, and be secreted by the 
kidneys, is proved by an experiment 
made by Tiedemann and Gmelin ; they 
fouud that the urine of a horse was of a 
bluish green colonr, to which they had 
given a solution of indigo, neutralised 
with potash, about three hours before, 
Seiler and Ficinus have observed the same 
thing in the horse; I have obtained a 
similar result from experiments made on 


ogs. 
2. Rhubarb.—Itis generally known that 
the urine becomes yellow after a person 
has taken rhobarb, and that it acquires 
a reddish tint if the patient should, at 
the seme time, take alkaline medicines. 
Tiedemann and Gmelin have observed the 
same thing to happen in a horse which 
had drunk six ounces of the tincture of 
rhabarb. Home has said, that he found 
the urine coloured by rhubarb in seven- 
teen minutes after it had been swallow- 
ed.“ Westrumb has detected the colour- 
ing of rhubarb, both in the urine of man 
ard of rabbits, in ten minutes after it had 
bee swallowed. Bradner Stuart found 
that the urine of a patient became red ou 
the addition of an alcali, after havin 
used a bath containing a decoction 
rhubarb. 

3. Beet Root — According to Backbusen 
and Gruithisen, this substance colours the 
urine red very distinctly in a short time 
after having eaten it. 

4. Celindia major. Two drachms of the 
fresh root of this plant, given to a borse, 
produced a decided yellow colour in the 
urine. 

5. Madder.— The internal use of mad- 
der has been known, a long time since, 
to colour the fluids of the human body, 
as well as those of cows and sheep ted 
upon this root. According to Sewal, it is 
very easy to detect the presence of mad- 
der in the urine, by an addition of pot- 
ash, after the hands or feet have been 
kept a short time in an infusion of this 
substance. 

6. Hem lum 


atory Campechianum.—Per- 
cival has observed the urine to 


become 


* Philosophical Transactions, 1808 
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ved after a continued use of a decoc- 
tion of logwood. 

7. Cistus Laurifolius—The sheep fed 
on this plant have, after a short time, a 
reddish-coloured urine. This was some- 
time since remarked by Gmelin, and I 
have recently had an opportanity of ob- 
serving the same thing 

8. Cactus ia.—It is well known 
that the urine of animals, fed upon this 
plant, becomes red, and Willdenow affirms, 
that the greater number of the genus cac- 

. Airella.— colon iple of 
this plant becomes of 9 
addition of an acid, and green when an 
alcali is used. If an acid be thrown into 
the urine of an animal fed upon the ber- 
ries of this plant, it becomes immediately 
red, and frequently as clear also as wine. 
The alcalies do not produce, in so decided 
a way, the green colour, because 
salts with which the urine is loaded, and 
its natural yellow colour, somewhat mask 
their effect. 

10. Prunus sylvestris.— A woman, whose 
case is recorded in the Ephemerides of 
Natural Curiosities, could, at any time, 
make her urine as black as ink, by eating 
a few of these plums. The same thing 
has been observed to follow the free use 
of elder-berries, and Stenck has reported 


many similar cases. 


Odorous Substances. 

The urine promptly acquires a violet 
odour after a par a 
small quantity of the oil of turpentine ; 
after it has been applied to the skin in 
form of a liniment, or even after a person 
has inhaled air strongly impregnated 
with it, as in newly-painted rooms. It 
appears that this violet odour is produced 
by a mixture of the aroma of the urine, 
whilst recent, with the terebinthinate oil, 
although I am at the same time prepared 
to admit, that I could not produce the 
same peculiar smell by merely mixing the 
two fluids together. Bayberries, valerian, 
and castor are capable each of produc- 
ing avery peculiar smell of the urine ; 
and the disagreeable odour which the 
urine acquires after one has eaten aspa- 
ragus, violets, or garlic, is known to all, 
and proves, indisputably, the passage of 
— part of these vegetables into that 

Narcotic Substances, 
uricus muscarius.—Among the va- 
rious narcotic substances which have been 
found to pass into the urine, we must 
not forget to mention the agaric of 
Kamschatka. The inhabitants of that 
country make a drink of it by boiling it 


in water, which drink is very exhilirating ; 
but what is a remarkable fact, the urine 
of those who have taken this beverage 
acquires the same inebriating quality. 
This circumstance is so well known to 
the Kamschatkadales, that in seasons of 
searcity they are in the habit of saving 
the urine to drink, when their stock of 
the liquor is exhausted. 
In the Commentaria Bologna the fol- 
lowing case is related. A yonng woman 
who was attacked with fever remained 
several days in bed without passing any 
urine, or, at least, very little, and 
that with great difficulty ; and this 
dysury ended in complete retention. The 
catheter was introduced, and nine 
of urine drawn off. A week after this 


the | physician, 


were extracted with the urine. On in- 
quiring into the cause of this singular 
nomenon,. he found that the patient 
„three days before, taken four ounces 

of the oil of sweet almonds. To try this 
further Tiedemann injected an ounce of 
olive oil into the crural vein of a dog; 
soon.after the dog began to respire with 
difficulty, this difficulty of breathing con- 
tinued to increase, a copious vomiting 
cams on, and in an hour and a half the 
died, bat the bladder was found 
quite empty. This experiment, however, 
does not set the matter at rest, and it 
certainly would be au interesting subject 
of inquiry, and worth the trouble of as- 
certaining what substances can pass 
through the circulation and be secreted 
by the kidneys in an unassimilated state. 


Substances which beng formed in the body 
are excreted in a morbid manner in the 
urine. 

I. Albumen.—Albumen is formed o- 

casionally in the urive, particularly in 

that of hydropic patients. I have ob- 
served in the urine of a patient who had 
hydrothorax and ascites, that a conside- 
rable quantity of albumen was present, 
and that when the serous secretion began 
to diminish by the employment of digitalis, 

&c. that the secretion of albumen gra- 

dually diminished in like manner. 
2. Caseous matter.—Chatelain » 

of a creole who voided opaque and lac- 

teous urine, in which the white substance, 

when extracted, had all the characters of 
caseous matter. Wurzer and Cabulle 
also report analogous cases, and Alibert 
mentions the disease under the name ot 
polyuric casceuse ; he says that he observed 
it in two women, whose urine appeared 


like cream, and Vauquelin found its 
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ide retention returned, and the cathe - 
ther was again introduced, when, to 
the great surprize of Machetoni, the 

two ounces of pure oil . 
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chemical mach resembled 

3. Chyle.—The ancient physicians fre- 
quently spoke of chyleous and gelatinous 
urine, and so on, but as the methods they 
employed to ascertain its exact nature 
were not very satisfactory, they will be 
passed over. In later times, the best 
observations on tlüs subject have been 
made by Stoeller uud Weber. Proust also, 
who is a very good chemist, reports a 
case which proves that true chyle may be 
extracted from the urine, or, at least, a 
substance which, in all its physical and 
chemical qualities, very mach resembles 
chyle. The urine which he analysed af- 
forded a coaguium solid and white, which, 
being analysed, yielded the same chemi- 
cal products as chyle. 

4. Vs. — Many cases are found among 
the ancient and modern authors, in which, 
on the enbsidanee of collections of pus 
in different parts of the body, that fluid 
has been found in the urine. Chelius has 
mentioned that au empyema, supervening 
upon a penetrativg wound of the chest, 
ulcerated and discharged itself on the 
fourteenth day atter the woand had been 
received; and that, during the same night, 
the patient voided so much pus in the 
urine, that it was i ible, by the ap- 
pearance of the fluid only, to distinguish 
it from that passed by the wound. It has 
been asserted by several, that pus has 
been evacaated in the urine of patients 
Jabouring under puerperal fever; and it 
has been supposed, that the pus so eva- 
cuated must have been absorbed trom the 
abdomen, into which it was secreted from 
the peritoneum. Oswald and Huteland 
were of this opini 

Among the substances which pass in 
very small quantities into the urine, or 
do not pass at all, must be mentioned 
carbonic acid gas, iron, and bismuth. It 
is said that camphor and mercury cannot 
be detected, by the most delicate tests, in 
the urine ; however, collected 
as much as sixty pounds of this fluid from 
persons who were taking mercury, which, 
after standing a little, deposited a thick 
sediment; the supernatant fluid was 
poured off and evaporated; it was then 
distilled in a red heat, with charcoal and 
carbonate of pot-ash, but not the least 
trace of mercury could be found in it. 
The sediment first deposited, when treat- 
ed im the same manner, afforded more 
than twenty grains of metal, which were 


* Nosologie Naturelle, p. 189. 

t+ Specimen chemico-medicum de mer- 
curii presentia imprimis syphiliticorum 
mercurialem curationem 
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collected from the neck of the retort 
Camphor never appears to pass off by 
the kidneys, but by the skin and the 
lungs. Cochineal, alkanet, and turnsole, 
although possessing large quantities of 
colouring matter, are, according to Tie- 
demann and Gmelin, never found in the 
urine. 
Physiological Conclusions. 

From what was — 
paper on this subject, from t 
— shown, the following conclu- 
sions are drawn: 

Ist. That the urine cannot be made to 
contai iron, lead, aleohol, sulphuric 
ether, camphor, musk, the colouring mat- 
ter of the cochineal, turusole, and alka- 
net, whatever quantities of these sub- 
stances may be taken into the stomach. 
The urine does not contain more car- 
bonic acid gas, after free libations of 
fluids strongly impregnated with that 
acid, than betore. 

2d. The substances which form new 
combinations with certain constituents of 
the body, and which are expelled by the 
kidneys, are, sulphar, which in its passage 
through the kidneys forms sulphuric and 
bydro-sulphuric acids. Iodine is eva- 
cuated in the form of hydriodate ; and the 
oxalic, tartaric, gallie, succinic, and ben - 
zoic acids, are generally found in the 
urine combined with alkaline bases. 

3d. Substances which are found to pass 
into the urine without undergoing any, 
or very little, change, are the carbonates, 
chlorates, hydrocyanates, and sulphmrets 
of potash; the prassiate of the oxide of 
iron and potash, borax, the hydrochlorate 
of barytes, the tartrates of nickel and 
potash, besides many colouring and as- 
tringent substances, as the sulphate of 
indigo, hæmatoxylum, beet root, cherries, 
certain odorous substances, as the issuric 
of turpentine, the valerian, a i 
garlic, castor, saffron, and opium, to- 
gether wiih the agaricas muscarius, and, 
under certain pathological conditions, the 
animal oils. So that it appears thet the 
vegetable acids, and probably the others, 
never pass off by the kidneys in a free 
State, but that, im their course through 
the cireulation, they become combined 
with an alcaline base. Berrelius gave a 
patient, whose urine was alcaline, acetic 
acid and phosphoric acid without their 
producing any change in the quality of 
the urine. The urine did not contain more 
acid, nor did it deposit any uric acid, at 
the time that the phosphoric acid began 
to purge the patient. Magendie has made 
a similar experiment to this with the same 
result. That the acids combine with cer- 
tain bases furnished by the blood, betore 
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are excreted by the kidneys, is per- digestion; it becomes a very desfrable 
be the 3 of their ffivacy object to ‘obtain another set of remedies 


in certain diseases, particularly in putrid 
fevers. This circumstance shows also 
the little reliance to be placed on these 
agents for the solution of urinary cal- 
culi, composed as they are, for the most 
part, of earthy salts. 

Again, from the before mentioned facts 
it may be fairly concluded that all these 
substances introduced into the body by 
whatever way, which are soluble in water 
or in the humours of the body, but which 
do not enter into its composition, or, as 
is said, are not assimilated; which do 
not form insoluble combinations in the 
body; which are not destroyed or che- 
mically changed by respiration, or by any 
chemical change going on in the body; 
and lastly which do not escape by the 
skin or the lungs, which do not escape by 
either of the two last mentioned ways 
on account of their volatility, it may 
concluded that such pass off by the urine. 
So that, as soon as the chemical composi- 
tion of the materials of the human body 
shall be more minutely known, it will be 
easy to tell a priori if the substance in- 
tended to be administered will pass off 
by the kidneys or not, and the history of 
the functions of the kidneys is thus inti- 
mately combined with that of the secre- 
tion of foreign substances introduced 
into the body. Now it is pretty well 
ascertained that the union consists of 
about 93-100ths of water, and the im- 
portance of the function of the kidney in 
drawing off the superfluons quantity of 
fluid with which the body is often loaded 
is well known, and the relation which the 
quantity of this secretion bears to the 
quantity of the other secretions is also 
well known and is very worthy of remark. 
‘When the other secretions are profuse, 


the quantity of urine is diminished, it 
becomes of a high colonr, of a very dis- 
agreeable odour; bat ft must not be in- 


ferred that the materials are diminished 
in quantity; it is only the diluting fluid, 
namely the water, which is deficient. 


possessing the same advantages, without 
the’ corresponding disadvantages. The 
greatest part of the vegetable alcaline 
salts may be taken for a long time with- 
out inconvenience to 
have the advantage 
disagreeable when swallowed, and allow 
of being introduced in considerable quan- 
tities into the system. Without wishing 
to pretend that the good effect ofthe car- 
bonated alcalies is only chemical, and that 
in this way they bold in solation the uric 
acid separated from the blood in too great 
quantity, and thus prevent the formation 
of calculi, yet I wish here, however, to 
remark, that the urine became alcaline 
with three drachms of the acetate of soda, 
and that it acquired the pro 
solving, with rapidity arie acid iu powder; 
but it continued to act on it so, that a 
large piece of calculus having urie acid 
base, and when an acid was added to this 
urine containing the uric acid in solution, 
the uric acid was immediately precipit- 
ated in the form of @ white 
It is generally considered that urie acid 


estion, and they 
not bein very 


‘of 


rty of dis- 


drate. 


s insoluble in the carbonated alcalies, 


but Wetzlar was the first to show the 
contrary, and he explained the pheno- 
menon by supposing that a double urate 
and carbonate were found simultaneously. 
The salts which can be given in the cal- 
culus or nric acid diathesis, instead of 
*he carbonated alcalies, are the cream 
of she 
the borate of soda, the acetates a 


tartar, the tartrate of pota 


nitrates of potash and of soda. And, as 
the fruits which contain these salts, as 
cherries, strawberries, &c., operate in 
producing the same change in the urine, 
they may be used freely, and perhaps with 
less inconvenience to digestion. Chelin 
relates a case in which 
displacing a considerable calenlus of 
trie acid, by ordering his patient to eat 
otk —— of cherries; and T have 


e succeeded in 


observed a similar good effect to 


follow the tise of the cream of tartar. 
Such are the results of the investigation 


— Therapeutical Conclusions, I before us. 
property Which the vegetable al 
caline salts Chemical. Baperi 


selves into carbonates in the animal body, 
and of passing in that form into the urine, 
would, at first sight, induce one to be- 
lieve that they might be employed with 
advantage in the treatmént of cases in 
which urie acid is morbidly produced and 
deposited. Indeed it is found thar, in 
such cases, the alcaline carbonates for a 
time do good ; but as their long-continued 
hse is to produce a depression of 
strength, and to weaken the powers of 


Chemists have not hitherto been able 
to obtain morphine in the state in which 
it exists in opium, since opium is entirely 
dissolved in water, while pure morphine 
is nearly insoluble. For this reason mor- 
phine has been introduced into the mate- 
tia medica in a state of combination with 
an acid, such as the acetic, sulphuric acid, 
Ke. ; hence the names of acetate of mor- 

sulphate 


phine, of morphine, &e. 


i 
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It would be very therefore, 

to succeed in separating morphine from 
opium, without completely isolating it— 
without depriving it of the power of b-ing 
dissolved, which it possesses in the natu- 
ral state of the medicine. A memoir, 
lately published by M. Robi cy 
to have solved the difficulty. s che- 
— knowing the property which solu- 

of the neutral salts possess of dis- 
solving certain substances, to the exclu- 

other matter more or less solid, 


in pure water, employed a solution of the 
hydrochlorate of soda, and after many 
experiments thought he had obtained the 
natural salt of 


After having ascertained that the mor- 
phine was not combined, in this case, 
either with the meconic, hydrocyanic, or 
particular acid, which be designated 

a particular acid, which he designated 
the codeic acid. Ress, Orfila, Ollivier, 
and d’Angers, have made experiments 
on this su codeate of 
tending to prove, that in a large dose it 
poisons in the same way as the’ acetate, 
and that in @ small dose it is somewhat 
more sedative. Fresh experiments, how- 
ever, and a more accurate chemical ana- 
lysis, have shown that the saline combi- 
nation is nothing but a muriate produced 
by the muriatic acid employed in its pre- 
paration. 

The ex ts of M. Robinet, though 
the direct — af then has not been ac- 
complished, have been attended with 
some curious and important results. He 
has discovered that morphine, and the 
salts of morphine, with the muriat of iron 
highly oxidized, produce a deep blue co- 
lour, exactly resembling that produced 
by a hydrocyanate, and, what is very sin- 
gular, this effect is owing exclusively to 
the morphine. Some particles of mor- 
phine, wetted with — of the solution 

of peroxidized iron, produce immediately 
this blue colour; but if a few drops of 
Sed, the acid, though greatly diluted, be — 

lour disappears. Acetic 
the same effect ; but 


not ether, unless some portion 
some portion 
See to favour the production of 


the blue 2 n 

a very 
weak solution of muriate of iron, gives 
it a blue colour, is dissolved, and at the 
end of some days precipitates a certain 
quantity of yellow oxide of iron. These 
characters prove sufficiently that the co- 
jour produced by the morphine is not to 
be confounded with that produced by the 
hydrocyanates under the same circum- 
stances. Quinine, cinchonine, strichnine, 
and brucine, exbibit no such phenomena. | this 


The memoir of M. Robinet contains 
many other details, interesting in a che- 
mical point of view, but less — 
connected with the objects of this jour 
The results of the above experiments are 
not only curious, as exhibiting a new 
property of morphine, but may be of 
practical —— in medical juris- 
pr de Santé, Oct. 15. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 
On S evening, there was a fall 


attendance the members of this so- 
ciety. A paper was read by Mr. Hunt 
on the “ prevailing Epidemic,” from 
which it appeared, that the prevailing 
epidemic, as it was termed by Mr. H., 
was a species of febrile indisposition, 
which did prevail amongst Mr. Hunt’s 
patients about two months since. By a 
most felicitous train of reasoning, Mr. 
H. was led to the conclusion of the dis- 
ease being a kind of bastard ague, be- 
cause it wax cured by the exhibition of 
bark! Mr. Hunt «as kind enough to in- 
form the society that he generally exhi- 
bited the sulphate of quinine, aud that his 
consumption of this article during the last 
few months amounted to several ounces. 


pn ag this the puff direct, or puff 
oblique? 


Towards the conclusion of the evening, 
Dr. Granville related to the Society a 
case of poisoning by laudanum, which 
occurred a few days since. The sto- 
mach was quickly emptied of its noxious 
contents by means of Weiss’s stomach 
pump, bat, notwithstanding the most ac- 
tive and powerful treatment was adopted, 
the patient died a few hours after taking 
the poison, exhibiting every A of 
apoplexy. On examining the body after 
death, there was found to be extravasa- 
tion of blood in different parts of the brain, 
from the — of veins. There was no 
—— the laudanum to be detected in 
the stomach or intestines, and there was 
no lesion of structure, or signs of inflam- 
mation. Dr. Granville considers that this 
congested state of the vessels of the brain 
has been overlooked in general, and that 
many of the cases of poisoning from 
opium which have proved fatal arose 
from the re of the blood vessels of 
r. Granville states, that this 


the brain. 
foked by 0 fect ay over- 
Orfila in his experiments with 
poison. 


— 
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TRANSFUSION, 


4 the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Dr. Uwins takes the liberty of forward- 
ing to the Editor of Tux Lancer the en- 
closed note from Mr. Wright. 

Ihe error respecting the time of apply 
ing the leeches to the arm is Dr. U.’s ; 
the other and more important one is the 
reporter's of the case in Tux Lancer. 


Bedford-row, Tuesday morning. 
The patient is doing well. 


Grenville Street, 
Brunswick 

Dr. Sir In the statement of Mrs. B. “s 
ease in THe Lancer two errors appear; the 
one of no importance, viz. the application 
of the leeches on the Monday night, which 
were not had recourse to till Tuesday; 
the other, of having not had either medi- 
cine or refreshment administered for three 
hours Previous to the operation. Now 
it must be in your recollection that even 
Dr. Blundell himself administered brandy, 
and she had also, during the night, re- 
peated exhibitions of brandy, bread and 
milk, broth, opiam, and ammonia. 

To the public it would appear that we 
had omitted that supply so urgently called 
for, and upon which it might naturally 
enough be said, her life might have been 
preserved without the operaticn. Itis of 
much importance to us all that such an 
error should be contradicted ; and if you 
think as I do upon it, you will make it a 
matter of refutatien at the Society this 
evening. 

You have no doubt seen Tue Lancer, 
in which the statement is made, and ap- 
preciate it accordingly. 

I am, dear Sir, 


Your's truly, 
Nov. 21, 1825. W. Wricnr. 


Dr. Uwins, Bedford-row. 


We readily insert the note of Dr. 
Uwins with its inclosure; but we fear 
we have failed in our attempt to trans- 
late the unintelligible hieroglyphics of the 
latter into suitable English; for if we: 
had copied the signature we should have 
printed it « Wight ;” conceiving, however, 
that Dr. Uwins knows the name by which 
the writer is designated, we have, in this! 
instance, adopted the Doctor's orthogra- 
phy. The original is, indeed, a literary 
curiosity ; and shall have a place in oar! 
cabinet of bijoux, where the admirers of 
grammar, orthography, and penmanship 
may be gratified with a sight of the pre- 
cious morsel, 
will “ appreciate it accordingly.” 


— 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin, Ives much gratified in perusing 
Tue Lancer a few weeks since, on find- 
ing you were still advocating the cause of 
the medical studer , and endeavouring to 
obtain for them the justice which is due 
to them from the Nospital practitioners ; 
in other words, po.ating out that a sta- 
dent, after having paid down his hospital 
fees, has a right and title to all the prac- 
tical knowledge which the hospital cases 
for the time will furnish the surgeons 
with opportanities of communicating. 
But how, Sir, can this justice be done, 
how can the student obtain his right, ac- 
cording to the present system, in an in- 
stitution I could name ? He comes to the 
Hospital at the regular hour, twelve 
o'clock, in expectation of meeting the 
surgeons. When he arrives, on many 
occasions, no surgeon is to be seen, nor 
seen for nearly au hour. All this time, 
a great number of out-patients are in 
waiting, as well as in-patients to be 
seen, and others to be examined and ad- 
mitted. At last one of the surgeons makes 
his appearance; aud after some short 
time, another, so on. But even 
when they happen to be all in the hos- 
pital at the same time, in no instance do 
they pass through the wards together. 
Observing no rule for the advantage of 
the students, one takes his walk into one 
part ofthe hospital, and another into ano- 
ther part; one sets about examining some 
of the out-patients, and another visits 
some of those in the wards; nothing is 
done in concert. By such a practice, 
the minds of the pupils are distracted ; 
they are at a loss who to follow, and they 
do not obtain the information they ought. 
They hastily walk through a ward or 
two, stop at a few bed sides, often with- 
out even getting a proper sight of the pa- 
tient, and without being told what his 
case is, and then as hastily walk out again; 
nor has the card over the bed of the pa- 
tient made them one whit the wiser. The 
lecture-hour now draws near, and yet not 
half the business of the hospital is over, 
and through the late arrival of the sar- 
geons, the irregularity in going through 
the business of the hospital, dilatoriness 
in examining the ont-patients, and pro- 
crastination by attending to some ether 
hospital matters, for which a more pro- 
per time should be chosen; through all 
these means, the patients and the pupils 
are kept waiting an apreasonable time 


and, we have no doubt,” and the latter are sometimes obliged t 
‘hurry away to Lecture, without obtair 


| 


HERNIA. 


ing one-tenth of the information which the 
patients would enable the surgeons to 
—— Whether this be h t on 
the part the surgeons, I leave you, 
— Editor, and your numerous pack 


had almost forgot to observe, that in 
the hospital I am particularly alluding to, 
there is not a single clininal lecture given; 
that on no occasion is there a list of ac- 
eidents kept, nor a written notice of 
operations to be performed ; and that on 
several occasions I have known one of 
the su to have performed an ope- 
ration in the theatre with a few only of 
the pupils present, who were apprised of 
the e by mere chance, while 
the other surgeons, and the greatest 
pupils were spread through 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


‘ GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


Case of Strangulated Scrotal Hernia, in 
‘ — a large portion of Omentum was 


removed. 
Edward Apps, a tall, muscular, 
man, was into Aceident Ward 
on Sunday October 30th, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, with scrotal her- 
nia of the right side, which he stated to 
have existed upwards of nine years, 
during which period, however, he had 
not worn a truss. He said that the her- 
nia frequently descended, but was easily 
returned when he assumed the recumbent 
posture, and at no period had he required 
medical assistance in order to effect its 
reduction. 
Tt came down on Thursday evening 
When he was in bed, and not in couse- 
quence of any muscular exertion ; he at- 
tempted to return it as he had usually 
done, but withont success, and in this 
state he continued throughout Friday 
until the following day, when he sent for 
a surgeon, who gave him purgative medi- 
cines and directed the application of 
warm fomentations to the swelling. The 
patient stated, that by the action of the 
medicines the bowels were well opened, 
and that he felt but little pain. He hada 
copious evacuation from the bowels just 
before his admission into the Hospital. 
The tumonr at the time of admission 
was about the size of a large turkey“ 
egg, extending down the inguinal canal 
into the scrotum, and the base of the 


tumour resting upon the testicle, which 
could readily be distinguished. The tu- 
mour very tender, but was somewhat 
elastic ; the integuments were dark-co- 
loured and it was tender upon pressare, 
as was also the whole lower part of the 
abdomen. The pulse was quick, small, 
and somewhat sharp, but there was no 
sickness nor anxiety of countenance. 
patient was pat into a warm bath and 
bled ; faintness was produced, and whilst 
in this state the taxis was attempted 

a considerable time without success. 

The patient being put to bed, Mr. Cal- 
laway was sent for, and finding a — 
symptoms were not urgent, or s 
require an immediate he di- 
rected the exhibition of the tobacco 
enema. An infusion was made of one 
drachm ot tobacce to a pint of hot water, 
allowing it to infuse for a few minutes; 
half of this was first ne a 9 
did not produce any effect, re- 
— ‘half was exhibited after a lapse 
of half an hour. From the second imec- 
tion the most striking effects were pro- 
duced, as paleness, nausea, and general 
telaxation; the taxis was remewed and 
continued for a considerable time, but 
the tumoar did not yield, and it uow ap- 
peared to be exceedingly tender upon 
pressure. Mr. Callaway agreed to visit 
the patient about seven o'clock in the 
evening, and explained to him, that it 
would probably be requisite to perform 
an operation. At the appointed hour Mr. 
C. came to the Hospital; the deadly ef- 
fects of the tobacco not yet ceased, 
and slight attempts were made to return 
the hernia, but finding them of no avail 
the operation was at once determined 
upon, and the patient readily assented. 


Mr. Callaway commenced by 
an incision through the inte 

about three inches in length, which began 
just above the external abdominal ring; 
in this incision a small artery was divid- 


nts, 


ed, which it was 1 Ae secure. The 
remaining coverings (which were very 
distinct, owing to the patient's muscula- 
rity) were carefully divided in the usual 
manner. 

When the hernial sac was opened, a 
large quantity of straw-coloured fluid 
escaped. The contents of the sac were 
found to be entirely omental, which was 
of a dark red, or livid colour; large veins, 
filled with very dark blood, could be seen 
meandering over its surface, and it had 
that peculiar crispy feel which is spoken 
of by Sir A. Cooper. Mr. Callaway at- 
tempted to discover the seat of stricture 
by means of-his finger, but the parts wers 
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Tam, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

A Menpicat Sruprvr. 

| Operation. 


so much constricted as only 
the introduction of a small probe director; 
upon this the hernial kaife was intro- 
duced ard the stricture freely divided. 
The seat of stricture was at the internal 
. Considenng that à portion, or 
knuckle of intestine, might be included in 
the omentom, Mr. C. drew the omentum 
down, ard the line of demarcation be- 
tween the dead und living part was well 
seen. By means of a scalpel the omen- 
tum was cut through immediately below 
the living part; the vessels, however, 
did not bleed. The remaining portion of 
omentum Was returned to the mouth of 
the sae, so as te plug up the opening; 
that portion which was removed weighed 
upwards of six ounces. The wound was 
—— of sutures and adhesive 
strips. patient was very faint dur- 
ing and after the performance of the 
operation, and it seemed that the effect 
of the tobaeco enema had not entirely 
subsided. After the lapse of two hours, 
two grains of calomel, with one grain of 
um, were given, and a saline purga- 
mixture was directed to be taken 
until the bowels should be well evacuated. 
On the day after the operation the 
pulse was sharp, and there was consider- 
able tenderness of the abdomen; these 
symptoms readily yielded to venesection 
and the * of leeches, — to the 
present period the patient had gone on 
well, and t the wound is healing fast. 


Fracture of the P. by the action of 

Amongst the accidents admitted this 
week is a case of transverse fracture of 
the a which can be distinctly 
traced to the action of the muscles, inas- 
much as the patient did not fall down. 
It is no uncommon occurrence for the 
patella to be fractured by the aetion of 
the muscles, and there is usually a fall 
subsequent to the fracture, to which in 
general the fracture isascribed. The cir- 
cumstances of the case under considera- 
tion are as follows :— 

The man was employed ia ing a 
sack of corn, and was ascending a ladder 
in order to take it on board a vessel; 
having reached the top of the ladder, the 
right foot was advanced forwards and 
— upon the side of the vessel which 

was about to enter, and consequently, 
during this act, the weight of the V 
was thrown upon the leit leg; the right 
foo’ slipped, and in endeavouring to re- 
cover himself he inclined his body back- 
ward, and in this state, he says, that he 
distinctly keard the giving way” of the 
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to admit of 


Sr. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 


Case of Extravasation of Urine. 

S. Tilbury, tat. 42, was admitted into 
Williams’s Ward, on Monday, Nov. 7th, 
ander the care of Mr. Travers. It was 
found, upon examivation, that the sero- 
tum was exceedingly distended from ex- 
travasation of urine into the cellular 
membrane; in addition to this extreme 
distension, the integuments of the scro- 
tum had that dark coloured inflammation 
which almost amounts to a purple hue, 
and the scrotum had an emphysematous 
feel. There was great swelling also of 
the penis, arising from extravasation into 
the cellular membrane of its integuments. 
Upon the glans penis were small yellow 
vesicles, and there was a livid gangre- 
nous spot, of the size of a shilling, on the 
integuments upon the dorsum of the pe- 
nis, near to the pubes. From the swollen 
state of the integuments the penis was 
made to assume a peculiar figure, being 
in fact nearly sigmoid. The patient com- 
plained of much pain upon pressure in 
the pubic region, and this tenderness ex- 
tended into the umbilical and to the in- 
guinal regions. There was swelling im- 
mediately above the pubes, communicat- 
ing to the hand the sensation of fluid in 
the cellular membrane, but there was no 
discolouration of integument. The peri- 
peum was entirely free from tenderness 
or swelling, so that it was evident the 
urethra had given way at that part wherv 
it passes over the scrotum. The consti- 
tational symptoms attendant upon the 
state of parts were highly alarming ; the 
pulse was small, quick, aud tremulous, 
and there was a marked anxiety in the 
expression of the countenance; the 
breath had a peculiar sub-acid or urinary 
smell; the ve was slightly coated 
with white fur. Sach was the state of the 
patient when admitted into the Hospital ; 
we must look back to the previous history 
of the case, in order to discover the canse 
and origin of the extensive ravages which 
were guing on. It appeared, from the 
patient's own account, that he had la- 
boured under stricture for several years, 
but that he had not experienced much in- 
convenience from the disease. Within 
the last few days, however, previous to 
admission, he had experie much dif- 
ficulty in passing his urine. During this 
irritable and inflamed state of the ure- 
thra,( arising from some accidental 
the patient attempted, and indeed 
pass bougies and sounds repeatedly ; 
these measures, of course, only ra- 
vated the mischief, and probably led to a 
rupture of the internal membrane of th. 
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urethra, and thus to the effusion of that ] 
highly destructive and irritating fluid—| cellular gone on to agreat 
the urine. The patient was attended by| extent, and the skin is now preparing to 
a surgeon (or r by some one assum-| ulcerate or slough away, in order to 
ing that title) for several days previous admit of the se of 
to his coming to the Hospital ; oe pres cellular tissue. 
tice of this surgeon was confined to the is exceedingly anxious, the pul 
application of a few leeches, and fomen- and quick, and indeed all the powers of 
tations of warm water. life at a low ebb. Although pe er 
Mr. Travers laid open the integuments | ments on the penis are quite , there 
of the scrotum to ks whole extent, by appears to be no effort on the part of 
making a complete section in the line of nature to rid herself, they remain with- 
the raphe; and the integuments of the | out any material alteration. 
—— were scarified in different parts. Mr. Travers made a free opening 
‘omentations were directed to be applied through the integuments on the right 
to the lower part of the abdomen, and à side of the abdomen about three inches 
beer-ground poultice to be applied over above the pubes. A considerable quan- 
the scrotum and penis. A small flexible | tity of highly offensive and ill conditioned 
catheter was introduced without much pus was evacuated. The quantity of 
difficulty, and about a pint of thick offen-| wine was increased to ten ounces daily, 
sive urine was drawn off. The catheter | and strong beef tea was directed. 
was retained in the bladder, and the fol-| 14th. Natare can no longer withstand 
lowing draught was directed to be taken the struggle, it is apparent the poor man 
every four hours : is fast sinking. The pulse is almost ex- 
irit of nitric ether, I drachm ; jtinct, countenance very anxious, and 
cture of opium, 5 minims ; occasional hiccup. Another opening was 
Camphor mixture, 1 ounce. made yesterday above the pubes, and a 
November sth. Considerable bleeding further quantity of pus evacuated. 
resulted from the free incision made in There was bleeding to a considerable ex- 
the scrotum yesterday. The swelling of tent from the incision, which of course 
the scrotum is diminich-d, but the inte- tended still further to reduce the patient. 
guments retain ther unhealthy colo, He lingered on until this evening, when 
and the gangrenous spot on the integu- death released him from his state of 
ments of the penis has increased in size. ‘suffering. 
The pulse is of the same character as' The body was removed by the friends, 
yesterday, scarcely to be felt, yet, very and thus a post-mortem examination was 
nick; there is occasional hiccup, and | prevented. It would have been highly 
patient complains much of want of desirable to ascertain the state of the 
rest. He was directed to continue the | urethra. 
same and six ounces of port — 
wine to be taken during the day. 
Peg The whole of the n of ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
the penis are now in a gangrenous state, hides ; j 
and emit a most offensive odour, the in- Cuse of Hydrothorax, with extensive dis- 
teguments of the lett side of the scrotum ease of the Heart. I 
are also similarly affected. The swelling| James Long, aged 35, of a spare habit, 
above the pubes and tenderness upon | who was admitted on the 13th of October, 
pressure continue; the nitric acid lotion | stated that a fortnight previously he fet! 
was ordered to be applied to the slough- asleep in a damp room, and slept for two 
ing parts and the poultice to be con- hours; on awaking be telt that he had for 
tinued. the first time a violent pain in the region 
10th. Much the same as yesterday: [of the heart and chest, with exceedingly 
the pulse has somewhat more strength. |difficult respiration, but without any 
There is now a diffused blush ot inflam- | cough, and that he was quite incapable ot 
mation of the integuments over the lower lying on the right side. For these symp- 
parts of the abdomen, the poultice was |toms he was bled and blistered, without, 
ordered to be applied over the parts. however, deriving any material benefit; 
The flexible catheter is still retained in he then applied at the Hospital, and was 
the bladder. admitted under the care of Dr. Latham. 
12th. The redness and swelling of the | At this time the pain in the left side of 
parts above the pubes have evidently the chest and region of the heart conti - 
mach increased, the skin looks shining, |nued, the lower extremities had become 
and although there is no distinct fluctna- |cdematous, and the abdomen tease and 
tion, the sensation commanicated apon | swollen, respiration difficult and opp: ess - 
pressure is, that tere is a breaking-up of ed, tongue slightly furred, and moist; 
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sallow complexi 
tures ; bowels torpid, urine scanty, and 
high-coloured ; eyes rather dull; head 
free from pain; his dyspnea is increased 
by the recumbent posture, on which ac- 
count he has been obliged always to lie 
with the head and shoulders elevated. 
The attempt to lie on the right side is 
most intolerable. The skin is hard but 
cool, and the pulse is extremely irregular 
and unequal, small and feeble. He is 
low spirited, with a countenance 
ing anxiety. Let him take 
1,3 grains, 
Opium, grain; 

three times a day in the form of a pill— 
with three table spoonfuls of the following 
mixture every six hours : 

Mill of almonds, 6 ounces, 

Paregoric, 2 drachms, 

Compound spirit of ammonia, 2 drachms ; 
and a blister to the side. 

From the absence of cough and the 

sence of dyspnea with pain, Dr. 

tham’s prognosis to-day was, dydro- 
thorax as well as disease of the heart. 

14th, Has passed a tolerable night, and 
the symptoms on the whole are a little 
improved. The medicines to be conti- 
nued 


By the st the respiration is 
heard distinctly over the whole extent of 
the right side of the chest, but is scarcely 

reeptible in any part of the left side. 

ere also the sound elicited by percussion 
is dull and almost fleshy. 

Stethoscope.— Heart. Impulse and sound 
‘both great in the cardiac region ; and the 
order of the contractions of the different 
parts of the heart, and the relative suc- 
cession and duration of these, or the 
rhythm as it is technically termed, quite 
irregular. Sound of the heart’s contrac- 
tions audible over a large portion of the 
anterior and posterior sides of the chest, 
most without the stopper of the instru- 
ment, and on placing the hand over the 
front part of the chest the fluttering and 
— — lous action of the heart is readily 
‘felt. 

15th. Bowels have not been opened 
for the last forty-eight hours until to-day, 
when a small, fetid, dark motion was 
passed. In other respects just the same 
as yesterday. 

16th. To-day, rather to our surprize, 
we find him decidedly improved, the pain 


17th. 1 p. m. The favourable change 
of vesterday has been but of short du- 
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violent as before, or perhaps rather worse, 
the edema increases, the eyes are dul- 
ler, and the pulsations at the wrist merely 
undulatory; at the carotids, however, 
they can be distinctly felt, very frequent 
and intermitting. On the application of 
the stethoscope to-day, a peculiar thrilling 
noise, corresponding to the sibilous rattle, 
was discoverable. The mouth is not yet 
affected by the calomel; complains of 
pain abont the pit of the stomach, for 


depict- | which twelve leeches were ordered to be 


applied immediately; on visiting him at 
6 p. m. found the bleeding from the 
leeches had not at all benefited him ; that 
the ceedema had extended to both arms, 
and the lower extremities cold; bottles 
of warm water were immediately applied 
to the feet, and he was ordered to be 
kept warm. 

19th. On visiting bim early this morn- 
ing found he had in some degree rallied ; 
that in the course of the night a dark 
green evacuation had been passed, and 
that he was also lying on his back; the 
head still obliged to be propped up high. 
Let him continue the medicines, and a 
blister to the cardiac region. 

20th. Bowels have been open once 
during the night, but the urine still con- 
tinues very scanty; the pulse somewhat 
more distinguishable at the wrist; the 
bilious and dull arance of the eyes 
rather less. In this way he continued, 
sometimes a little better, and sometimes 
worse, until the 22d, when he could lie 
on the right side with apparently greater 
ease than on the other. The pills were 
discontinued on 21st. Towards night he 
grew very restless and unmanageable, 
throwing and tossing his limbs about, and 
quite insensible when spoken to. He 
lingered on in this wretched state till the 
morning of the 23d, when the mucons 
rattle became very distinguishable, and 
in a few honrs he died. 

On examining the body ten hours after- 
wards, a very lar 12 of serous 
fluid was found effused into the cavity of 
the abdomen. On removing the sternum, 
the thorax was found to contain a con- 
siderable quantity of fluid, the pleura 
pulmonalis of the left side slightly in- 
flamed, the substance of both lungs might 
be pronounced natural; erepitus elicited 
on pressare, and portions detached and 
thrown into a basin of water floated ; 
the only part that appeared at all dis- 
eased, was the anterior inferior portion 
of the left lobe; this did not float so 
lightly as the other parts, neither was 
the crepitus so readily perceived. It 
is evident, therefore, that all ioflam- 
mation in this organ, it any existed, must 


ration, the dyspnea has returned as 


have subsided some hours before death, 


4 
* 
i 
| 
4 
in the chest is diminished, and the poor a 
fellow's general feelings, are for the bet- 
ter. The blister has drawn remarkably | . 
well. 


— — 


INJURY OF THE HEAD 


is in great measure confirmed 
the patient’s capability to lie on the 
t side. The bronchia were found 


injected. Aboot twelve 
a 


ounces ellewish-coloured fluid was 


ened, constituting what Corvisart calls 
passive aneurism. The eustachian: valve 
was quite reticular, the tricuspid and 
semilunar valves appeared of a whiter and 
more thickened appearance than usual, 
but quite capable of performing their 
proper offices; the mitral valve, however, 
was much indurated and corrugated, 
putting on achord-like appearance; in 
short the valvular structure could scarcely 
be recognised, and it must have been quite 
inadequate to perform any thing like its 
proper office. The parietes of the left 
ventricle were so thick that it might 
almost be called hypertrophy of this part. 
The left auricle and right ventricle were 
natural. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


* — ‘ 


Case ] the Head, followed id 
22. the Brain. 

Patrick Doyle, a stout muscular man, 
and apparently about 35 years of age, 
was brought into the Hospital on Tues- 
day, October 25th, about seven o'clock 
in the evening, in a state of complete in- 
sensibility. But an unsatisfactory account 
of the history of the case was obtained 
from the persons who brought him in ; 
since this period, however, we have 
gained the following particalars :—Three 
weeks previous to his admission, he was 
drinking in a public house at St. Giles’s, 
in company with some common prosti- 
tutes ; a woman with whom he cohabited 
struck him some violent blows on the 
head with a tin can. It appears that he 
was much intoxicated at the time, and 
that the wounds bled profusely. It was 
detailed in evidence given at the Police 
office, that four days after inflicting the 
injury with the tin can, the woman beat 
him on the head with a hammer. 

In a few days he recovered from the 
effects of the blows, and was sufficiently 
well to be able to resume his accustomed 
a About a week after this 

eriod he became very unwell, complain- 

ng of pain in the head, and four days 
previous to his admission into the Ho- 
pital he fell into a state of insensibility, 
rkhouse, 


‘and was taken to St. Giles’s we 


Upon examining the head severai ¢ 
trices were found (to the amount of eight 
or ten) in different parts of the scalp; all 
of the wounds appeared to be completely 
healed. A probe was introduced between 
the adhesions of one of the wounds, which 
appeared to have been most severe, and 
was on the forehead, about two inches 
above the right orbit. At this part a 
fissure was felt in the bone, The patient, 
as before stated, was completely insen- 
sible ; the breathing was stertorous and 
the pupils widely dilated ; the pulse was 
slow and the extremities cold. Previous 
to the arrival of the surgeon of the week 
(Mr. Shaw) leeches were applied to the 
gard: the arrival of Mr. 

e determined on tre —4 the skull at 
the part mentioned above, which the 
fissure was felt. 

Operation. 


The scalp was cnt through, and the pe- 
ricranium removed to acertain extent. A 
small circular portion of bone, about the 
size of a split pea, and of a whitish dead 
appearance, was perceived with a fissure 
running entirely around it, and it ap- 
peared as if it were depressed in a slight 
degree. A trephine was applied, which 
included this portion of dead bone. Con- 
trary to the expectation and prognosis of 
Mr. John Shaw, there was no matter 
found upon the dura mater. On exa- 
mining the circular portion of bone re- 
moved by the trephine, the small portion 
of bone alluded to above was found to be 
quite diseased throughout, and it did not 
appear that there was any depression 
the wound was dressed with oiled lint’ 
The patient did not appear sensible of the- 
pain océasioned by the operation, and he 
died about three hours atterwards. 


Post-mortem Examination. 

On Tuesday morning the head was ex- 
amined. The dia mater was found to 
be more vaseular than in other parts, for 
the space of an inch where the trephine 
wes applied to the skull, aud at this part 
adhered firmly to the under- 
neath. 

The seat of disease was in the anterio 
lobe of the right hemisphere of the brain 
at which part an abscess was found con- 
taining nearly an ounce of greenish-co- 
loured pus. , 

If the Senior Joe had performed the 
operation of trephining in this case, we 
are inclined to think the object of eva- | 
cuating the pus would have been accom- 
plished, inasmuch as the abscess was 
within half an inch of the external suc 
face of the brain. ; 


10 
contained within the pericardiam, and 
a large 4 — 1 of its anterior surface 
firmly ered to the heart. The right 
auricle was dilated, but not thick- 


